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[THE WOMAN REELED, AND GREVILLE PUT HIS ABM ROUND HER AND BELPED HER TO BIT DOWN!) 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


Se eee 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue band inside the Karsaal was sending 
forth melodious strains. Beyond the edge of 
the digue lapping the beach, the waves mor. 
— & soft, hi accompaniment to the 

There were lights everywhere, though the 
moon shone with a fall, steady strength, 
ine the night a pale, cold reflection of 


Ostend was crowded with a crowd of all 
nationalities, Not a chair was unoccupied 
pany hee pal or pateide the Kursaal. Chatter- 

ups of g were come ready equipped 
for a dance with their attendant dauiiote 

The barac room was thronged, and little 
Piles of silver changed hands with marvellous 
tapidity, Someone was singing in the music- 
woe & few tired children were being harried 
a mpering to bed, and the promenaders paced 

A and with difficulty throngh the rows of 
tightly-packed chairs, ctahasgiag nods and 





smiles of greetings with their acquaintances 
smoking and drinking black coffee at the little 
round marble tables. 

Among the promenaders a cluster of smart- 
looking men in yachting dress had attracted 
some attention. 

They were five in number, and all bronzed 
and tanned by sea and sun. They had come 
on shore for a few hours, and had, of course, 
turned in to hear the music and see the 
women. 

The youngest, though not the smallest, of 
the number was a boy of about seventeen, with 
a mouthfal of splendid teeth and dark, merry 


eyes. 

He followed in the wake of his companions, 
his hands well in his pockets, and a grin of 
incessant admiration on his lips as he glanced 
from one piquante face to another more 
beautifal one—from a girl who blushed prettily 
at his boyish gaze to the woman who smiled 
approval on him from under her elaborately 
darkened eyelashes. 

The other four walked on two-and-two, and 
one out of the four at Jeast was worthy the 
scratiny and attention the party received. 





Greville Earne was a remarkably handsome 
man of the pure Saxon type—tall, fair, stal- 
wart, strong as Hercules, yet with a sunny, 
winning look in his handsome grey eyes, and 
anon 8 gentile, tender expression in them that 
would have shamed no woman. 

He was @ great contrast to the man walking 
beside him, a slim, gracefal Italian, with 
narrow, melancholy face lit by a pair of mar- 
vellous eyes fall of postic beauty and fire. 

The other two were Lord Greville’s eqaal in 
height, but though by no means indifferent 
specimens of good-looking Englishmen, 
yt were certainly not his equal in physi- 
cal charm in any sense of the word. Onze 
was his cousin, Dick Fraser, and the other a 
young guardsman, Sir William Seymour by 
name. The boy behind was Greville's 
brother, Lord Danstan Earne. 

The four men made a tour of the buildin 
twice, then seized on an empty table an 
called for coffee and liqueurs, and then they 
made the discovery that Lord Donstan wags 
not with them. 

* We've lost him now for good, you may 
take your oath,” Dick Fraser said, with resig- 
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Greville ieughed. 


, With, y. frapkn 
“TI should like to see anyone! keep - Dimf alone!’ ‘I say, Dick: dayedth 


anywhere if he didn’t want to stay. Why, he 
would have thought no more of diving over- 


board, ewimming-to 

in bis wet clothes for the rest of the night 
then I do of throwing away this cigarette ash 
eh Paul?” 

Paal Angelotti emiled for a moment. 

‘*He is a monkey with a good heart,” he 
said, speaking with just a slight accent. 

“Phis is a splendid field for. monkey!” 
Sir William lavghed, as be tilted baok hie 
chair and looked around him. “By Jove, 
there are some pretty faces here ee, 
ard no mistske ! Don will lose thatgood heart 
of his, Mons. Angelo ti, to a deadcertainty1” 

‘‘T hope not!’ Angelotti answered, sending 
little clouds of tobacco from between his 
délicate lips. 

“‘T expect he hag found the others,’’ Lord 
Greville. obeerved, as they chatted on for a 
fé~ moments, and still no signs of the: 
‘Fellows told me he wanted somethin 
town, Don is sure to have knocked ups 
them. Anyhow, he c2n’t be lost in Ga 

““Whatan agony Aunt ae 
in if she knem her ewe lamb was 
moment ! '’ Digk Fraser said, 
half earnest} 


* Oh! trust 
him. ap where with Di Ease baat Angas 


said. q 
** Poor 
with all sorts = 
Greville laughed, 
way roothers have, & 
should give the y 
possible, and it 5 
himself this timet 
signe of the old Earner 
love cum larks, Don 
Greville added, rising age lite 
fellows will de withousme for a 
oe young raseal,, W. ; 
before midnight, me Fe I donne 3 
here we~ will ene, cag Bi 
board when 


you be 
some Jook after thicge for eae 


ones, with a nod allironnd, Grev 
with the crowd, and wassoon lost 

The three men lefie Behind di 
coffee and other things; amusi 
with scanning one pretty 
@ second, and speculating on} 
a hearty slap on Dick's sh 
turn with an exclamation,— 

“You young monkey, where Bape 
from? Greville has gone to look for you!” 
he said, 

* Beastly nuisance a fellow can’t move any- 
where by himself!” Lord Dunstan observed, 
loftily, seating bimself crosswaya on ® chair. 
‘- Got a cigarette, Paul?” 

Angelotti handed hig. case gravely tothe 


y- 

“Do you like Ostend, Dun?” he asked, in 
that slightly broken intonation. of his which 
mapy-people, women. particularly, found: so 
oharming, 

oS Rather ! I should think I did! I say, 
you chaps, why shonldn’t we, stop here for 
the night—streteh our legs a bit? I'll ask 
Grey when be comes back. What the deuce 
does he want to go tearing about after me for, 
i wonder!” 

“Strange as it may seem you are of a 
certain value to some le,” Dick Fraser 
said lightly; then almost ezavely and wholly 
paeee ; ‘to your mother, for instance, 

un 

‘* Dear old mater!” the boy answered warmly. 
“T cent her a wire just to show I don’t forget 
ber. Do you think they'll get it at Barrack. 
bourne to-night, Dick? Oh! won't she get it 
till the morning? What a beastly. nujeance, 
ian’t it?” 
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go after Greville? Heil ke, walking all over ihe 
| shop, looking de me!” 
fe-war-on his: 


held, him back, 

“ Wor ntach 1” Dick Fraser observed; with 
-& twinkle,‘ of him. 
self ; and now that I bappen to — got hold 
of you I will kee cep you, my lord 

The boy looked buffed for ao moment, bn | 
he was blessed with the Earne temper— 

pené Das, yet with strong 


beneath the pn 


have something to drink 1” he 
hailed a waiter and 
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Englishman,” the woman 

 eaid Rn Sae pause. ‘ May I speak to 
you ” 

Greville paused only fora moment. There 

P &- sound of misery in thevoice~ that 

matched the sombre 

He was ever kind and chivalrous, even 
with. weaker 26x. 

‘* What can I do for you?” he said. 

He noticed how closely her hands were. 
“wrung together, and how she seemed to quiver 
| unconsciously from head to foot. 

‘fF She paused ® moment or two. It wasas 
though her lips could not move. At last she 


spoke. 

*T aman Englishwoman,” she said, and 
her voice was and hoarse, though her 
enunciation was perfect, and her speech cer. 
tainly thatof a.xefined a” ned 
_ to hegfrom you. Stay !'’ as Greville 
pat his hand immediately into his pocket, 
‘* Before you, give me money you must know 


T stank you. friendless, helpless, 
F town. Shamenis on my 
not that believe 


itor notas you will, but I speak the truth to 
you. I came from Brussels to-day. I had 
some money, not much, enough to get me to 

was & crush at the station, 
> Whee: k.wamedown be iv my tioket\for the 
boat ik: Fant 





“Ben if I camld have dis. 
‘of them ps would ne eae 





sad 
Fut aaaly the Onna 


sheekt his head with » Mang 
re you, there, Master Ek 
3 s@the best thing 2 


ark sy on patotin 
} look at this |" 
‘the firet returning thought to his brain. 

“ Bhe,’’ was his mother, that heloye 
mother Iying on her invalid couch at the ol 
home in Yorkshire. 

There.was no other definite “she” as yes in 
Greville's life. 

He stopped for & moment to look back. The 
Karsaal, with its myxieds of lights and its 
faint strains of the mosio, re & vision, of 
childhood’s fairy land. 

The qnaintly built villas and hotels, the raws 
of baphing machines transformed by the 
moon's touch into something more. romantic 
and picturesque the distant figure of man 
and horse walking in the surf, and above, 
around, everywhere, the steady ‘silver moon- 
ie iineiar eae 

r 6 BS an in drea 
He had wandered to the end aoe 7g meet | ie 
path narrowed and wound round.a sort of cliff 

There were very few pedestrians up. in ‘bis 
Ghrectie ; it was, too far from the band and 

lights, He imagined himself for the 
aon quite alone, and he turned, with 4, 
sort of supprested exclamation as a light hand 
touched his shonlder, 

He expected, of course, to see his brother, 
Instead it was a woman, above the. me 
height, dressed in a, cheap travelling oster, 
Toose, and not defining the figure, . ‘ 





“he only had some braady 





Emery ut out hisstreng arms, aathelped 
'y oer an he said, compassion over 
** You are ill!" he sai 

coming all surprise, ‘ What cay Bde te help 


ou?" 
: All thonght of Dan had: out of his 
mind for the moment, with her head 





sunk on her breast 
and certainly uneamfortable. If 


waser, but 
there was-nothing of the sortte tobe had under 
ab least-a quarter of an Hour’s walk to the 
nearest hotel and back. 

While be was.thinking this she sighed, and 
lifted her head. - 

“Tamfaint. I have eaten nothing all day, 
and it has been go. bot.. I shall be-better in & 
moment, I am-s6rry to give you——"’} 

“Don’t think of a” Greville said, 
warmly, “it is of yourself you must think. 


You must get; to a <hateh and rest as 
soon ag ible. You cannot cross to Eng- 
land to- +. There is no boat now ant the 
morning.’ 

She looked on 

“*T cannot g Pie ¢ to You are sure?” 

ry PRs rok The boat went some time 


at you will let me advise you, I should 
pe a.room, as spon as porsibla, [¢ will 
regen 80 perhaps, if you ma ag pin, 
egt yourself, as naforsnneta) ve, n 
Indy wham I can call apon to, help rg, at this 
moment. I am me on sbore from my 
yacht for an hour or so, and my party is com- 
posed ent of men, I can, I fear, do or hs 
little for yon beyond this, 5 he 
res a banik-notée into her hand. ‘habe: 
ht showed. the printing clearly; it was for 
Fo orate 
“Tt ia too much,” she s3id,. paying Bet 
hand’ out towards bie. yA | Ra you, bu 
co \nnos take 80 mush, 
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“T am afraid yommunsat, [have nothing clae, 
an tL peed it all,” Gleovilla “sai 
gently... ‘f ps Lage me in this, Thereiaa 
epg lowk the boat, sreny Mercer 
ve. your lug ig 
ae Ba You merely want.a pill gpl 4 
to rest for the nigh Order.some.food and take 
timolans,. You. wané both Rad 
spoke: aa, 4 he had known her all 
matter in. the moat 
méting. her. at her ease as 
She caught 


is hand, suddenly, and carried | 
it to her lips. 


‘Heaven bless youw!’’ she said, brokenly, 
‘Cand reward you, Ihave no werds to——”’ 

“T want.no th )” Greville said, his face 
colouring as he felt the..touch of her lips on 
his hand... Fae cor hired poen rasveneds you, 
Iam sure,, would .bave done as much; for me. 
Please say no here, only let. me see yon as far 
as the hotel. E fear you are; not fit.to walk 
algne.’ 

She shrank back, and he saw, her large eyes 
go from ber-own shabby attire to bim, 

“T—I am, batter alone,’ she said; a.sort of 
broken sigh came from her lips “Don’t let 
me keap .you any. longer... You have done 
already too much for me, but—I abkal] not 
forget. Wilkyow give me your name and seme 
address, so:that I. may, xeturn this money as 
soon apo: | 

Greville hesitated, and she saw it. 

“ Add ‘this favour;to your other: goodness,” 
she said, feebly, 

The sorrow and; weakness in her voice gave 
him distinct oh 
He took out:his pocket-book, and extracted 


ordinary WAY, 
much a§ poss 


a card, ) , 
“A letter will always: reach me there, I |, 


shall.be glad at any. time te, do anything in 
my power to help you.” 

“Are you of this. world?” she asked, 
suddenly, and, with intense. hitiernesg, ‘Are 
you of the same. fiesh and bioed, as the rest 
of the hard.hearted creatares with whom J, 
at least, have been brought.in contact? Yon 
are a new experisnoe to me.” 

Greville. coloured again, He was shy.as a 

? 


girl at such arelte. 
‘‘May I nob ou, at leash a. little 
towards the hotel id seery 

She shook. her head, 

“We will part here and now, but you will 
hear of me again:some-day,”’ 

_ She rose to her feet, He conld see that her 
lips and. the lower pars of ber face was 
deadly pale, 

“Thank you! thank you,” she said, with 
quiet emphasis, and a sort of pathos iz the 
words “good-hye.” 

_ He stood looking after her. She was walk- 
ing almost quickly—not-very steadily, , 
but he undepstoed that the haste was only 
fictitions strength, born. of her will power, 
and of exqitement. , 

_ Her fignre stoed out clearly in the moon- 
light. Ugly and loose as theulater waa that she 
wore it conld mot altogether hide a sort of 
gracain the movements, which gave indications 
of a supple and probably beantiful form 
beneath the travelling wrap. 

He saw her reach the of the hotel he 
had indicated, She there and locked 
back to where he was standing. It seemed to 
him she made.a gesture with her hand, and 
in Pe a the stepa, and was gone 

m his 
wee nk gy waty sort_of exclamation to 

Sell, ur once more & k 
ae i to, haye.a Joo 


. It had been s curions adyentare—curions 
in the sense that he felé unconsciously. inter- 
ested in this lonely, friendJess, unprotected 
woman, who had asked bis help.so bluntly, 
aud yet so straightforwardly, He was accus- 
scram cr tat ne 

, e that a 
ready will to wed at nad everybody, as far as 
lay in hig,pomer, 


Certain it-waa that. no.mendicant, however 
whiny and‘imposaible, pleaded to him in vain. 


But thia had not been ordinary begsing. 
There, had heea a stony deepair about the 
woman. Her voice, her eyes, her whole 

oe. carried conviction to the truth of 
the atory she told ; and Greville felt a thrill of 


to give & fellow: creature, more particularly a 
woman, the means that provided her with 
some rest. and. comfort, if only, for a short 


6. 

he boy. he +had followed had divappeared 
fox atime. bnt now he saddenly came on the 
soene walking with his hands ia his pockets, 
and whiatling shrilly. 

Greville looked at him: arid'saw his mistake. 
This, was not Dan, although at. a di-tance, he 
might well have pasted for him, He turned 
with some: dismay ; his‘adventare had quite 
sent hig brother from his mind,and the aiffi- 
culty of finding him was denbéless increased. 

He felt angry with hitaself and uneaey too, 
for Don was a bitofa hanifal, and Ostend 
“had keg traps into which an porary = 
d & boy maght walk very easily; besides 
ck a re gn good fiery elenient in his 
temper, and was-apt to ase his fists freely, 
_Greville's thoughts went to his mother quickly. 
He-strede along the digne back to the Kur- 
‘saal. Perhaps the lad had returned to find 
‘the others, The boy behind him whistled 
away, with might and main, and, as he came 
alongside of him,, Greville bethough+ him of 
asking-a few qneations. 

“ T say, youngster,” he said, “ you baven’t 
seen & bey abont much like sepevett ia a blae 
Berge suit and yachting cap?” 

The boy’s answer sunprised him. 

“How d’ye.do, Lord Greville?” he said, 

tting out his hand, .‘' You don’t know me, 

m grown a bit since you. saw te last." 

Greville was doomed to be surprised this 


evening. 
“ Can't say that I do know you,” he said, 


t the sehoolboy’s fist, and scanning the 
on oneal lain face with its blue eyes 
and bright red » “and yet I seem to 
remember you somehow.” 

“Ts my last summer holidays with 
Dua at Barrackbourne, I am Oswald Arch- 
dale. Is it Dun i axe looking for? How 
jolly. Is he here? Do you stay long? Jolly 
dull place I -call it, only fit for girls, nothing 
for a: fellow todo! The mother is here, and 

udley, and Tone’. I wish, Lord Greville,” 
the boy finished with some shyness, * that 

om could see mother. I-have never forgotten 
Barrackbourne’s kindness to me! 
They're.in the Kursaal. Is Don yachting 
with you? How awfully jolly! Ob! he is 
sure to be in the Kursaal, Nothing ever 
happens te Dan; he is so jolly lucky 1!" 

‘Iam not exactly afraid of anything hap- 
pening to him,” Greville said, laughingly, as 
Oswaid paused forbreath, ‘only it ic getting 
late, and we sail about midnight for the French 
coast, We don’t want to lose the tide,” 

They were passing that qniet hotel now, 
and Greville looked in at the open doorway, 
There was no sign of the closely veiled face; 
she had fonnd her haven for the. night. Once 
again Greville felt a tinge of pleasure and 
satisfaction at the thought. He chatted away 
in his pleasant fashion to Dan's schoolboy 
friend, and as they approached the Kurgaal 
Oswald gave a sharp whistle, 

“ Hello! If here isn’t Don with the mater 
and.the girla too! Isn't that fanny?” 

Greville saw before him what looked like a 
group of pretty summer dresses, and Dunstan 
talking away busily in the centre of the 


Pp. 
‘“Here you are; Grey!" he cried, as he 
looked round, “‘ and with Oswald. Crikey, we 


are mixed up, avd no mistake, Come and be 
introduced, Mrs, Archdale, this is my big 
brother, who will go wandering about by him- 
 gelf.and get last, and then we have to send the 
crier out to find him!” 

*©You monkey!” Greville laughed ; and then 
he took his cap from his handsome curly head, 
and shook hands with Mrs. Archdate, whose 





face was wreathed in smiles, and whose heart 


satisfaction aa hé réalfeed he had beon enabled | 


was beating with delight at this unexpected 
meeting with the rich, handsome young wan 
about whose fature society had long since 
commenced to flutter and agitate itself con- 
siderably. 

This was certainly a wonderfal piece of fuck, 
the mother. determined, as she tarned to the 
girls beside her, and introduced them to this 
most desirable of probable husbands, 

’ “ My daughter, Audley, Lord Greville,” she 
said, just indicating the taller of the two girls, 
*‘and my baby, Ione!” 

Greville bowed and smiled at the two faces 
before him. They were certainly very pretty, 
uncommonly so. 

Aualey Archda'e looked at bim very straight 
oui of a pair of large blue eyes, very like thoze 
set in her plain brother's face, and vongratu- 
lated hereelf on having chosen her white hai 
and soft white frook for the evening visit to 
the Kursaal. 

She knew she made a charming picture, with 
her delicate clear skin and well-cnt features, 
quite equal for once with Ione, whose wealth 
of auburn hair that everybody raved abont 
was a never-failing source of jealousy to her 
elder sister. 

Greville did not know which he admired 
most—Miss Archdale, with her lily fairness, 
the moon’s rays making her blonde hair 
almost white above her large eyes, or Miss 
Ione, with her marvellous dark lashes hiding 
big violet orba, and a massof red curls falliog 
about her throat and brows. 

Both were exceedingly pretty, and the typo 
of everything that a young Englishwoman of 
fashion shonld be. 

Yet beyond eincere admiration Greville had 
no other feeling towards them; and, indeed, 
‘while he was chatting to them bis thonghta 
wandered strangely from their delicate beauty 
and costly apparel to that other woman's 
fignre—worn, dusty, despairing. And, uncon- 
.scionsly to himself, he contrasted both Audley 
Archdale’s blue syes and Ione’s violet ones 
with those largesombre ones seen from behind 
that thick veil; and he determined also, in the 
game unconscious fashion, that these last said 
eyes possessed for him, at least, more beauty, 
more power, and more fascination than both 
the pretty Mies Archdales pnt together, 


CHAPTER H. 


Tr was Lord Dunstan who decided every- 
thing really on board The Pearl, and it was 
Lord Danstan who first enggested, then 
pleaded, and lastly succeeded in persuadiog 
his brother not to sail from Ostend at least 
for another day. 

He was actuated by a desire to sae more of 
his school chum, and give Oswald time to 
gather a few traps together before being borne 
off on board the yacht, 

Dick Fraser, Sir William and Paul Angelotti 
had sauntered up to the group, and had gone 
tbrough the pleasure of being presented to 
Mra, Archdale and her daughters, and they all 
three declared themselves more than willing 
to stay in harbour another twenty-four hours 
when Dan put the question eagerly to them, 

Captain Fellows and the seventh man, who 
completed the yachting party, were discovered 
in the baccarat-room, and also acquiesced in 
the arrangement; and, this settled, there wag 
a stroll on the digue, Dick Fraser and Sir 
William, one on each side of Audley Archdale, 
Paul Angelotti with Ione, and Greville talking 
pleasantly to the elder lady of the party. 

Lord Danstan‘and Oswald were arm.in-arm, 
deep in recounting their mutual exploits since 
they had separated at Eton in the summer. 

Mrs. Archdale was a clever woman, a ver 
clever one indeed ; and when at last she signi- 
fied to her daughters it was time to return to 
their apartment the invitation for which she 
had been delicately angling was given heartily, 
and an arrangement made by which she and 
her two girls were to lnnch on board the 
yacht next day, and make acquaintance with 





all its beauties, 
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“I gay! I hope you fellows don’t mind, 
really!” Greville said to his friends when the: 
had escorted the Archdales to their door, an 
Iefs them. ‘‘Dun, you monkey, this is all 


your al _ 

Sir William was enthusiastic in praise of 
ihe new arrangement. M. Angelotti only 
smiled into his host's eyer, and Dick Fraser 
accepted the change of plans with a shrug of 
his shoulders. He was perfectly happy what- 
ever came. 

They made their way back to the yacht, 
and had supper; and afterwards, as Greville 
sas smoking in his cabin, listening to the 
gentle swish of the outgoing tide against the 
side of the boat, he felt, somehow, rather 
glad that the change had been made, and that 
he would not leave Ostend for another few 
hours. 

He remembered suddenly he had not asked 
her fer her name, and he also remembered 
her weak, worn condition, and her absolute 
loneliness. 

“T oan go to the boat in the morning. I 
may be able to do something for her. A 
womau travelling alone must find such 
diffienlty and discomfort, especially a lady!” 

Yes ; on that point there was no doubt in 
Greville’s mind for all her dust and shabbi-. 
ness; for all her misery and hint of shame. 
She was a lady, proud as himself, maybe with 
as good blood in her veins. 

* Dick would tell me I was off my head!” 
the young man said to himself dreamily, as 
he sat and watched the tobacco coil and carl 
about him in a cloud, that made even the 
electric light seem dim. ‘‘ He would call her 
the ordinary adventuress—the sort of creature 
who is so prolific in these foreign towns—and 
say I wasa foel to part with a bank-note so 

easily, yet F feel that such a suggestion would 
be an insult to her. True, she openly begged 
for money ; that is not what most women of 
delicacy and modesty would care todo. But 
put most women in her position, and they might 
find themselves pushed to jast as desperate 
measures as she had to take—poor thing! In 
-any case,’ Greville said, as he put down his 
cigar and prepared for rest, “in any oase I 
am awfully glad I was able to help her, and I 
‘wish I could do more than I have done. Well, 
in the morning perhaps——" 

Bat in the morning Greville found that 
there was a multitude of things to do. His 
valet had been early to the Poste Restante for 
letters, and brought back a good dozen, all of 
which had to be attended to, much to his 
annoyance, 

“Tf those tiresome women had not been 
ooming I could have done these later. Deuce 
take me, why on earth was I such a fool as to 
aek them, I wonder?” 

He tried to get through his writing quickly. 
‘Time flew with marvellous rapidity. and he 
was continually being interrupted by Dan, 
who hopped in and out like a sparrow; then 
by the steward and the chef, awaitingdirections 

‘for the luncheon. So that, when the last letter 
was finished, and he picked up his cap and 
sprang up the companion stairs, the clock in 

~the little saloon pointed to ten minutes to ten, 
at which latter hour the boat would leave for 
Dover. 

**¥ shall jast do it,’’ he said to himself, but 
once on deck there was another delay. Lord 
Danstgn had jast jamped into the dingey 
and wads already half. way to shore. There was 
nothing to do but wait till it came back. 

Greville reached the departure quay just as 
the steamer was moving away. He knit his 
bandsome brows and cast quick glances over 
the passengers. Yes, there she was, leaning 
against the edge. She still wore the thick veil, 
but her worn, weary sir was gone, and he 

‘could see her magnificent eyes look sombre 
and beantifal through the Iacework. 

She was gazing at nothing, as it were. In 
another moment she would be gone. If she 
would only tarn her head! Perhaps there 
was something magnetic in the eagerness of 
Greville’s gaze; but, be that aa it may, she did 

turn her head, and he saw her start, and the 
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sudden colour in the lower part of her face 
told him she had flashed at seeing him. He 
took off his cap, and moved down the quay a 


few steps. 
“Bon voyage. Au revoir!” he said, in his 
clear frank tone. The other 


passengers 
looked with some Be ny from the smart 
young man to the d y poor and shabby 
young woman. 

She bowed to him quietly with ity, 
she did not open her lips, and a 
moments the boat was gone, Meaving a deep, 
white farrow in the dirty and not altogether 
odorous dock water, and Greville, after pausing 
to look after her, replaced his cap and 
away. 

His interest in his unknown protégée for 
such he called her, was increased in this 
second brief glimpse he had had of her, and he 
wondered vaguely whether — would ever 
meet again, and, if so, when where. 

‘‘ Sappose I am being well taken in, as Dick 
would be sure to say? That curious Ps Apes 
dignified air may be, after all, only a of 
ber trade. It isa fanny world, my comid ” 
He walked on, still thinking about her, ‘“‘ No,” 
he said definitely to himself at last. “I wop’t 
go back from my first im . I took her 
to be a lady, and I believed her story. I will do 
the same still. It doesn’t hart anybody to 
think well of a fellow-creature, and no one 
could grudge her a passing tribute to her innate 
refinement, or object to a eg Bg pity for 
her position,” and with this thought 
Greville msde his way back to the yacht, to be 
there to receive the Archdales when they 
arrived. 

His cousin was smoking on deck, reading a 
batch of ne pers. 

‘Dun is in a state of high glee,” he 
observed. ‘I just hear that he means to 
import that -haired boy on board along 
with us. We are in for a lively time with 
two such imps together,” Mr. Fraser gave a 
sort of resigned , and as he lita fresh 
cigarette he asked, **‘ Who are these Archdales 
when they are at home, Greville?” 

“I don’t know much about them. The 
mother is a widow, I believe ; in fact, I know 
she is. Dan chummed with the boy at Eton, 
and brought him to Barrackbourne last year. 
I think they are jast simple gentlefolk— 
nothing more or less." 

‘“‘Hamph!” Dick Fraser said to himself. 
“‘Gentlefolk they may be, bat simple is quite 
another matter; and, in fact, if I know any- 
thing of the world, Mrs. Archdale is just about 
as cute as they are made, and the elder girl, 
too, knows what she is about. The other doubt- 
less may share that knowledge by-and-by, at 
present she is a little too young. Good thing 
we are going off to-morrow. I don’t fancy 
Aunt Katherine would care very much for 
Mrs. Archdale ; and Greville, dear old chap, is 
about as much a man of the world as this 
chair is. He takes everybody at their own 
valuation. Well, in this case it doesn’t 
matter much, for I don’t suppose the Arch- 
dales are likely to trouble us after we have 
said farewell to them to-day.” 

‘Good Heaven, Dick! How you are 
frowning?” oried Lord Danstan, swinging 
himself on deck at this moment. “ Got any- 
thing the matter, dear boy?” 

Dick flang his batch of newspapers at the 
speaker's head, and then had to stoop ignomi- 


but 
few 


niously, and pick them up again, as Greville 
announced the app ig arrival of the 
guests, 


Nothing could have been prettier or simpler 
than the print frocks worn by the two girls, 
and Mrs. Archdale was exquisitely and quietly 
dressed. 

Dick Fraser took himself to task for his 
harsh thoughts inst this lady, and the 
sudden dislike he had conceived for her; but 
the feeling was not to be explained, and, 
despite her charming manner, Dick found his 
first impression of Mrs. Archdale remained 
the same. 

Audley Archdale he summed up in the same 
category of women as her mother; to Ione, 
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save that he could not withhold a sincera 
tribute of admiration for her beauty, he 
bestowed much the same amount of attention 
as he would on a y child, wherein, for 
once, Dick Fraser wed that his qualifica. 
tions for a thorough man of the world were 
far from complete. 

Ione oy feaed no Saas te was close 
on twenty years of age, an Possessed ag 
much sharpness and shrewd determination in 
her auburn-covered head as many women 
twice her age could ever lay claim to. The 
Papen: | youthfalness of her appearance, and 
a sort baby innocent manner, deceived 
everybody, and nobody more than her own 

er, 

Audley alone, out of the whole world, knew 
her sister exactly for- what she was, and 
despised her accordingly. 

The struggle for ry rene between the 
two girls was keen and ;. bot, somehow, 
Tone always got the better of Audley, and got 
it in some gentle, pretty fashion which hid the 
truth from all save her sister. There was in 
her composition scarcely a grain of soul or 
heart, and, in thie at least, Audley was her 
superior ; for, according to her own lights, she 
had some scruples and principles, and was as 
honest as the exigencies of her life permitted 
her to be. 

It was no wonder she was hard and worldly, 
— Pe Besos ch had been! Nothing but 
sham and make-believe—a eae 
gling up, when everything tende to pull down 
an education of social thieving, mingled in 
with her music and foreign languages—a 
mother utterly dead to all save a spurious 
ambition to be among those who constitute 
society—a father dead and dishonoured when 
she was a small girl, and family relations who 
refased all knowledge of them on one side, 
and who only showed themselves as vulgar 
harpies on the other. Audley Archdale could 
never remember a settled home. It had been 
perpetual wandering to and fro, hasty depsr- 
tures from this place, something very 
definite flights from others—always the usual 
difficulty with money; never-ending appeals 
to the Archdale family, some of which were 
answered satisfactorily, many of which were 
not; for it was considered, and jastly so, that 
Mrs. Archdale should have managed decidedly 
better than she did on the handsome allowance 
rs -" handred a-year made by her husband's 

mily. 

But, spendthrift and unprincipted asshe was, 
Anudley's mother was always in some pecuniary 
and desperate crisis, from which she had to 
meme | every means in her power to extricate 
herself. 


Her boy was taken out of her hands altoge- 
ther. His grandfather put him to Eton, and 
looked after him generally, merely permitting 
him from time to time to pay a short visit 
to his mother ; and though the Archdale family 
would have nothing to do with the ‘ adven- 
turess," as they called her, they did not carry 
their hostility beyond indifference, so that 
Mrs, Archdale found her connection with 
them decidedly usefal, and she did not scruple 
to ally herself closely with a proud, honour- 
able people, who refused even her acquaint- 


ance. 
The undoubted beauty of her girls had of 
late given her ambition an aid, and an 
impetus. Always well dressed, well appointed, 
and apparently well connected, Mrs. Archdale 
managed to hang on to the skirts of society, 
and hoped, through either Audley or Ione, 
to push her way to the very top of the tree. 
Bat pretty faces are not enough for mar- 
riage nowadays, and when anything definite 
came to be settled, somehow the parti of the 
moment ma to beat an honourable 
retreat. Am with no character, a dead 
father with a stain on his memory, provoked by 
that mother—it was not unnatural that the 


that was born in Audley should be choked 
. Yetat 


the bad that was daily en 
duses a sort of dignity, a pride, oame into this 
rl's worldly nature, her loathe and 


te the life she was forced to live; and as she 
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stepped on board The Pcurl, ond put her hand 
into Greville’s, she feit a sort of bitterness 
come over her. 

“Would he receive us if he could know 
what we really are? ’ she thought to herself. 
Mrs, Archdale had been overwhelmed with 
joy at thia meeting with the Earnes. Oswald 
had never ceased to talk of the pleasant visis 
he had paid to Barrackbourne, and Greville's 
handsome face. rank and riches, bad long been 
an unattainable object to the mancavering 
woman. 

‘‘He stands high now, bat he will stand 
higher,” she had said to herself when she was 
alone. ‘'Oaly a baby’s life betweer him and 
the earldom of Barrackbourne. As mother. 
in-law to an Earl I fancy I could pay off some 
old scores pretty well! ” 

And now she was on board the yacht, and 
her foot was, metaphorically, set on the lower 
rung of the ladder that was to lead to fame. 

pol gay at her eldest daughter and 
fro . She did not always get on well with 
— and at times was impatient with the 
girl. 

“Bhe looks her full age today,” she said 
to herself, irritably. Then she glanced over 
to Ione, and her almoatinvisible frown melted 
away. 

-, ee my baby will enjoy herself most 
thoroughly to-day, Lord Greville!" she said, 
in her pretty refined fashion. 

Greville looked across at the lovely face with 
its wonderfal hair and dangerous eyes. Ione 
was coming towards them laughing in a eort 
of childish glee as Sir William Seymonr ex- 
plained this and that to her. She certaialy 
was marvellously pretty, he determined. 

“She is a very beantifal ‘ baby,’ Mes. Arch- 
dale,” he said involantarily, and under his 
breath, 

The mother fell into conversation with Sir 
William, and Greviile fouad himself langhing 
with Ione. Her izncrance in nautical things 
was at once pretty and amusing. 

“How good of you, Lord Greville, to let 
us come to-day !’’ she said after awhile. 

“It ig you who are good to come,” he 
answered with sincere courtesy. It was im- 
possible to feel any annoyance at this lancheon 
party while he had this lovely girlish enjoy- 
ment to gaze upon. 

“You see, we little know what nice things 
are in store for us, Misa Ione. Last night, 
for instance, I never dreamed that to-day I 
should have such a pleasure as this viait in 
store for me!" 

“If pleasant things would only last,” Ione 
said, simply, with a little sigh, a dreamy look 
coming into her violet eyes. 

“Why, you are much too young to be a 
pessimist,” Greville said, qaickly. ‘ Pleasare 
must last for such ss you, Miss Ione, At any 
rate,” with his charming laugh, ‘‘if it is a 
Pleasure to have met me, then let me assure 
youit certainly is a pleasure that will not vanish 
quickly, for it will not be my fault if we do 
not extend our acquaintance until I may per- 
a be permitted to call myself your friend.” 

dle words, spoken in the impulse of the 
moment and forgotten, az Greville moved for- 
ward to lead Mra. Archdale down to lunch. 

If Greville could have foreseen what this 
Soquaintance that he accepted with such 
Sracefal words was to lead to ! 

It is, pethaps, more than well that mortals 
aré not permitted to see into their futures | 


(Zo be continued.) 








An attempt is made to philosophise about 
the character of smokers from their manner 
of smoking, For instance, one who sends it 
up through his nose is anstable, nervous, and 
uncertain in his cenduct. One who pnffa, 
leisurely and ly is, on the con ’ 
calm and meditative ; one who smokes rapidly 
is & mean fellow—beoause he generally does so 
in order to get an extra cigar out of his friend 
or else to the sitting early if he is the 
&ver of the smoking material. 
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CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


* Down! Nero. Oh, it’s Jack. For goodness 
sake, do be quiet Jack, and don't agitate Mrs. 
Prodgers with your pranks,” Lady Lyle ex- 
claims, holding her bands up appeulingly to 
the young man, who has polled his cricket 
cap off, and is bowing with mingled grace and 
clamsiness to the ladies, his handsome face 
glowing with mirth and high spirits, while the 
big mastiff gambols round him, and barks his 
welcome. 

“No, mammy, dear, I hope I won’t agitate 
the ladies. Come, mammy, introduce me,” and 
he bowed again in mock ceremony. 

“This is Lord Lyle, Mre. Prodgers, of whom 
you heard so much,’’ Lady Lyle introduces 
her fine young kineman to the visitors. The 
two girls stare at him, and at one another 
in bewildered amazement. 

‘Does your dog bite?” exclaims Sallie, 
shrinking back from Nero with that fear and 
aversion with which the low-born always 
regard dumb animals, eepecially dogs. 

**No, certainly not. Old Nero hasn’t a 
tooth to bite with. I am going to show the 
young ladies your famous orchids and roses 
if you will let me, mammy, if you will kindly 
step through this window. Here’s the old dog 
ready ; he means to comealso.” The young 
man passed out on to the lawn as he spoke, 
when the dog went capering after him, BSaliie, 
and Carrie following more gracefally. 

Mrs. Prodgersis indulging in a hearty laugh 
at the ideaof a great big fellow like Jack 
calling Lady Lyle mammy, 

‘* And now, madam, while the young people 
are out of the way, may { crave your lady- 
ship's attention for a few moments,”’ the 
elder lady suye, asshe pasees her handkerchief 
over her hot face. 

‘Certainly, my dear madam, Have you 
anything particular to say to me?’ the hostess 
asks, as she tries to compose herself to listen 
to her guest. 

‘I hope your ladyship won't consider me a 
bore, especially as I am only obliging a gente 
man 1 have never seen,’ Mrs. Prodyers says, 
gaspingly, and growing very red in the face. 

‘* My dear madam, I shall be most happy to 
hear anything you have got to say.” 

‘Well, your ladyship must have heard 
before this how my husband got his money, 
through his brother emigrating with the in- 
tention of going to the gold-fields."” 

‘‘ I think I heard something about it,’’ Lady 
Lyle says, with a little sighof resignation, as 
she folds her small hands and prepares to 
listen to some of the gold-digger’s adventures, 


os 


CHAPTER VI, 
LADY LYLE GETS A TURN. 


‘‘From what I bave heard, my brother. in-law 
had to tramp hundreds of miles on foot, and 
starving, for he had bat very little money 
when he went away. 

“ One day, when at the last extremity, he 
passed a man lying by the wayside. Seeing 
that he had a wallet and some other luggage 
with him, and thinking they contained food, 
my brother resolved to ask him for a litile 
help. Stooping over the prostrate man to wake 
him, as he thought, he found he was not asleep, 
but dying. He was quite sensible, but past all 
earthly aid. He begged my brother-in-law to 
stay with him—it was so awful to die alone in 
that desolate place. Joseph Prodgers promised 
to stay with him, and the old man told him 
where he could find a brandy flask and food, 
and said that he could have all he possessed 
after he was dead. Joe thought that would not 
be much, but later onheknew different, The old 
man lingered through the night; but the next 
day, feeling himself sinking, he called my 
brother-in-law to him, and told him where to 





finda sum of money sewed in part of the 
clotbiog he had on. He thenconfided to my 
brother-in-law that, when struck down with 
his last illness, he was on his way tosecure an 
enormous quantity of gold that was concealed 
ata place which he would describe—that he 
had learned the seoret of the hiding-place from 
an old friend who had died on the way to it, 
He gave him a written paper containing direc- 
tions how to get to the spot where the hidden 
treasure was baried,. Well, the old man died. 
and Joseph buried him on the spot, end 
was soon en route for the place where the 
treasure was hidden.” 

‘“‘Ahl I was going to observe that I never 
knew anybody who went to the gold fields,’’ 
interrupts Lady Lyle. ‘But now I come to 
think—there was one, an old friend, who went 
out there; bat he found no gold, for he came 
back poorer than he went out, and died 
poor.” 

A flash of crimson steals into the pure 
white cheeks, and her big dark eyes flash 
with unnatural brilliancy. Lady Lyle is 
getting interested. 

‘*Well, my lady,’ Mrs. Prodgers continues, 
as she mops her hot face, ‘before Joseph 
Prodgers reached his destination he fell in 
with an Englishman, wandering like himself, 
bat with this difference: Joseph had an object 
in view—a goal to reach. The stranger wae 
wandering aimlessly, not knowing or csring 
where he was goiag to. He was quite destitate; 
bat in spite of his misery it was easy to see 
that he was a gentleman. 

“Joseph Prodgers asked the stranger to join 
him, bat he did not make him acquainted with 
the secret of the hidden gold he was in search 
of, though they arranged to travel together, 
and many difficulties were to be overcome 
before they reached the end of their journey. 
Oo that account Joseph had to take the 
stranger into his confidence, and avail himeeif 
of his ability, education, and good sense, They 
reached their destination, and found an enor- 
mous quantity of gold. They went to Mel- 
bourne, and everything they touched seemed 
to turn to gold. Every specalation succeeded, 
and so it went on for fourteen years. Neither 
ever married. Their wealth would go to the 
next. of-kin. 

“Two years ago my brother-in law died, 
and, with the exception of a few legacies to 
hoepitals and personal friends, the balk of ; 
his money was left tc my husband.” ‘ 

‘‘But his partner!'’ gasps Lady Lyle, ina 
choking voice, quite overzome by her emotion, 
which, with all her tact, she cannot conceal 
from Mre. Prodgers, who glanced suspiciously 
through her pale eyelashes at Lady Lyle. 

‘‘ His partner! Yes, my lady, that’s what 
I’m a-coming to. It is all along of a letter Mr. 
Prodgers had this morning from Mr. Stewart 
that I called upon your ladyaghip.” 

“Stewart. And itis he,isit? It is that 
meddlesome old fool. I thought he was dead 
and gone long ago,’ Lady Lyle exclaims, 
thrown off her guard, in her surprise and 
excitement. ‘ Will you be kind enough to 
tell ‘me, Mre. Prodgers, where Mr. Stewart is 
now 7" 

“In Paris.” 

“On!” 

* Auc he is ooming here?” 

“Aut? 

‘Me. Stewart is most anxious to koow hie 
late partner's friends, as he has been so long 
out of England, that he has scarcely eny lefe 
himself,” Mre. Prodgers manages to explain in 
a very awkward way, for she sees that Lady 
Lyle is listening anxiously for anything she 
may have to say about Mr. Stewart. She 
sees that her charming hostess is deeply 
agitated. She sees the terrible straggle to 
control that agitation, and conceal it 
from her vieitor’s observation, but, clever 
woman of the world as she is, she has failed 
to do so. 

“Mr. Stewart seems to be well acquainted 
with this neighbourhood. He says that he 
had no idea of visiting us at all until he 
heard that we had taken Hazel Hollow. He 
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says that he remembers that Hazel Hollow ia 
not far from ‘ Tho Willows,’ where some old 
friends of his lived before he went abroad, 

“* He learned that his friends have been dead 
many years, bat he heard that ba left a 
child, and he means to prosecute ries for 
that child at any cost, because he 8 to 
make it the heir or heiresg of all his wealth. 
So he hegs Mr. Prodgers and myself to assiat 
him all in our power to search for the cbild. 
I am going to write back to him, and I shall 
promiae that I shall do all I can for him.” 

The lady watches ber hostess. keenly as she 
speaks, and sees a wave of crimson aweep Over 
the fair face, and receding again, leaves two 
crimson spots in either cheek. 

The large dark eyes. sre dilated to their 
widest extent, and ehe seems unable to breathe 
freely. Mra, Prodgers is puzzled, but she feels 
sure of one thing—Lady Lyle must have 
known Mr. Stewart come time in the past, 
though her reminiscence of that, individual 
Goes not seem to be of the pleasantest. 

“ Mr. Stewant begs us togive him an invite 
to Hazel Hollow, avd asks us to les him 
know if the pretty place called ‘The Wil- 
lows’ is to let. If so, would we negotiate with 
the landlord for him, and he will most. gladly. 
hecome our neighbour for an indefinite period. 
You are ill, dear Lady. Lyle. Whatcan I get 
fer you?” 

“ Only a little water. I can get.it.” 

Her voice seems loat, she speaks in a forced 
whisper; ber lips are blue, her cheeks pallid. 
She moved towards a buffet, and poured outa 
glass of water. She did so thas she might 
turn her back to Mrs, Prodgers. more than 
for sake of the wate 

She rallied a little, and turning to her 
guest, said with a quaver in her voice,— 

Phe us go out and join the young 
Rp? ‘e.'’ 

re. Prodgera, though not well posted in 
the ways of society, understood some of the 
human passions, that are alike in all grades ; 
and she kpew that her hostess had heen 
terribly moved on hearing about Mr. Stewart, 
and that it. wag for sake of hiding her poor 
wan.face, and the misery. in her eyes under 
the projecting brim of her black lace hat, 
with its crown of flowers and foliage, thatghe 
proposed to go after the girls and Lord Lyle. 

Batthe mistress of The Willows wasa plucky 
little woman, and all her pluck seemed to come 
back to her as she drew her lace hat ovey her- 
face, and held it between her and her tor- 
mentor. 

 Piense don’t judge me harshly, Mrs. Prod- 
gers. You quite startled me when yon spoke 
of Mr. Stewart: I knew a man of that 
name before I was married. He. wished to 
pay his addresses ta me when my heart was 
already given to another, that other his friend; 
so we parted in anger, and I afterwarda heard 
that Georges Stewart went out to the gold- 
fields aud became rich. But there may he 
many Mr. Stewarts, and this one may. not be 
the person I knew long ago.” 

“You call him George Stewart. The man 
who is coming from Paris signs his name 
George Stewart. And it does seem strange 
how be knows The Willows, and wishes me to 
ask the present tenant to give him permiasion 
to go over it. He wonld like todo so for the 
sake of old times," Mrs. Prodgers answers 
firmly. 

Lady Lyle is passing through the open 
window, and the lower part of her side face 
is visible to her guest. who is walking behind 
bas, aud sees the pink flash suffase the delicate, 


RD. 

‘Whoever the gentleman is, he is quite. 
welcame, to go.over the place when he comes,” 
she gays, a3 she holds her hat well over her 
eyer. 

There ia an awkward, silence, 

‘+I was considering to-day whether L caq 
run across to Paris and see the Exposition, as, 
thes, call it. If I shonld meet Mr. Stewart 
there. what & coincidence!” she saya, with 
short, lauch, thas sounds very mirthless. 

A peal of merry langhter and the light 





chatter of girls’ voices guides the two women |} 


to where Sallie and Carrie are enjoying the 
good things Lord Lyle is saying for their | 
amusement, 

The young nobleman looks the very embodi- 
ment of drollery as, stretched at full length 


on a strip of green sward, he repea 


8, or sang snatches ef comic songs for | 


the sisters, who, seated on a garden chair, are 
delighted to. have a real, live lord to amuse 
The swish of their mother’s brocade skirts 
caused res se 
declare, here comes ma and 
Lady Lyle! Oh, ma! Lord Lyle has just 
given us an invite to join such a jolly party on 
board the Mermaid, Mra. Mellish’s house- boat, 
You'll come, won't you, ma? You're 
included in the invitation, don’t you know !'"” 
Carrie almost screamed in her wild excite- 


ment, 

‘* What do you think? Won't ma go? 
Why don’t you keep cool, Carrie! You are 
so excitable!” Sallie says, in an aside to her 


sister. : 

“But ain't it sorumptions, eh—to see the 
regatta from a house-boat!’’ Carrie exclaims, 
with flashing eyes. 

‘* You vulgar girl!” Sallie said, turning her 
head away with a gesture of contempt. 

“How about yourself!'’ Carrie retorts, 
‘‘Ma says you are more va) then I, 
Lord Lyle, is your ma to the 
Re : he 


“I don’t know. I’m not sure, but I don’t 
think so! Lady Lyle has declined Mrs. 
Mellish’s invitation.” 

“Now, girls, we must be going! We must 
not eneroach on her ladyship’s valaable 
time, 

Here Lady Lyle presented Mrs. Prodgers 
with a large bunch of fragrant roses and 
flowering shrabs, which she had been cutting 
while the young ladies had been parrying 
words and laughing at Lord Lyle. 

“Ob, mal There’e Mrs. Mellich’s 
brougham can’t pass. Onur victoria stops the 
way!” Carrie ories, harshly, as they moved 
towards their waiting carriage. 

“TI shalt send Lady Lyle some of our fine 
strawberries, and Florrie Fasbrook shall take 
them!” Mrs. Prodgers. said, as the victoria 
turns into the high-road, and relle along under 
the limes towards Hezel Hollow ! 


ed 


CHAPTER VII. 
SHADOWS. 


‘Jack, dear, will you amuse Mrs, Meliish. 
just: a few minutes while I bathe my face? 
That woman and her have quite 
upset me.” 

“ What a kill-joy poor Mrs, Prodgers is, to be 
sure! Do you know that several people in this 
neighbourhood believes that I am one of the 
many strings Miss Carrie Prodgers has to her 
bow ?” 


Lady Lyle, though muoh exaited, conld not 
overcome her inclination to laugh ab the idea 
of anybody suspecting Lord Lyleof being » 
suitor of Mies por pg Be me 

Jack laughs gaily as be. turns togreet the 

tty, plamp, stylish, langhing/Maxs. Melliah. 
oe Lyle bebind what looked 
like a high wall of ivy, and, taking:off hex lace 
thicket of laurel and 


my old dog; Liom,”’ were nearly obli 
the rough weather to which it had) beem 
exposed, é 


ted droll | 


Near the mignonette bed is an arbour, where 
every kind of creeper known in England 
| twined and twisted, and trailed into the dense 
mass that formed the roof. Near the arbonr ig 
| an old fountain, whose water drips slowly, ag 
_ if its source was nearly dried up. 

Lady Lyle throws her hat on the grass, and, 

forward, holds her hand ont to catch 
the drige tbat issue from the open mouth of a 
hideous stone monster 

As the cold water touches her hand she 
eee shivers, as if she saw some dread. 


Two or three times she caught a handfol of 
water and dashed the cold drops over her hot 
face, and dried iton herhandkerchief; but two 
red spots remain om her cheeks that are 
not eften seen there, and a strange glitter in 
her eyes, that is quite unusual to them, 

mignonette bed, and, 
clotebing the iron railing, bows her forehead 
upon ##, as ifseffering severe mental agony. 

“ Great Heaven | what is going to happen— 
George Stewart here!” 

She stands immovable, with bowed head, for 
some minutes. 

“ When will he arrive? Howam I to know? 
I must get away from The Willows: before he 
comes. Will he recognise me after all these 
years, and with this snow-white kair? He 
will know me. I was Lady Lyle then.” 

‘‘ Here, mammy, darling, where. are you? 
cries the voice of Lord Lyle, as a crackling 
among the bushes announces his q 

Lord Lyle dearly loved to tease his very 
youthful looking stepmother by calling ber 


The lady straitens herself, and, with one 
hand atill on the railing, turns ber face to. 
wards where the voice comes from. There is 
a forced smile upon her lip», 

«Ah! here you are at the shrine of repent- 
ance as usual! How many. times a» day do 
you make a pilgrimage to this mignonette 
bed?” 

*T love this old-fashioned garden, 
With its old fruit-laden trees, 
And.its sheafs os great penne 
Swinging in summer " 
I love the old gabled cottage, 
With its windows under the eaves, 
And that fair face in its setting 
Of shimmering ivy leaves. 
Up. from the new-mown meadows 
Comes a whiff of sweet hay. to.me, 
Where I am waiting for thee, Mignonetie, 
Sweet Mignonette, for thee! 
: Sweet, Mignonette, 
Sweet Mignonette, 
Sweet Mignonette for thee ! 


The young man sings in a clear, sweet 
falsetto, and seems to enjoy Bis own per: 
formance better than bis hearer*enjoys it. 

“Why didn’t you stay and keep Mrs. Mel- 
lish company?” Lady —_ aeke presently, 
her ea intrasion at that moment being 

Because she won’t have me: She sayt 
she: i¢ tired‘of' men, and wants you. Mrs. 
Mellish is ransacking your flowers, avd she'lt 
turn all your curios over if you don’t go in. 

“Oh, Jack, what a torment you are t'” Lady 
Lotus Sores up her hat and tum? 
to. go towards the ; 

“What have I done, mammy, dear ?’” Jack 
calls after her, but receiving no answer 
plunges into the thicket, and throws himeelf 
at full length on the grass; while in the 

tty drawing-room Lady Lyle-is assuring 
charming visitor how delighted she is to 
see her, and ty, shallow Mre. Melich is 
im raptures over the many beantifal 


things for: The s igfamons. 
“All presente: from dead ané the ab- 
sent!” the fair-hostess explains, with a re; 


fal’ sigh. Then the conversation ‘drif 0: 
the 
ea par pe 
® ne 3 = two: with us on the house-boat, 
\deat ?''’Mre. Melish pleads. ) 

“I’m afraid not, dear,  Bueiness calls me 
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to Paris shortly. I am not quite sure whether 
I go this week or not. If the Regatta comes 
off before I go I shall be-delighted to avail 
myself of your invitation, and visit your 
charming river revidenee,’”’ 

“Thenks, And are you really going to 
oa b. 

“ 80, 

‘We shall misa-you greatly, dear! I have 
taken sucha faney to you that the Regatta, 
dearly as I love the water, will lose all interest 
and charm for meif you go away.” 

“What a flatterer you are; Mrs. Mellish?'”’ 

‘Not at all; dear; You are so different 
from the people-T meet every day. Your tastes 
are so different; youenjoy life so freely,” Mrs, 
Mellish answers; gushingly, 

“Well, I have drained the wine of life to 
the very dregs,” Lady Lyle answers, as she 
leans back in her clair; letting her white lids 


and her long, dark lashes’ dreop over her: 


beantifnl! eyes, 

“What's contrast between her brows and 
lashes and her long; white-hair! What is the 
secret of this woman’s life!" Mrs, Mellish 
thinks. Aloud’ she says, with a smile that 
shows her pretty teettr, — 


“Ido you will not’ go away before the, 


Regatta! Ishall be disappointed if do.” 

“T have been dere e anee” for the 
occasion. I' have several handsome dresses 
since—before Lord Lyle’s death, that require 
altering. I shall’ always wear black,’ she 
said, regretfully, “except: on-rare occasions— 
= the Regatta, when I sometimes lay’ it 

le,” 

“Your ideas of dress are quite original; I 
suppose this one wilt'be charmingly unique ?’” 

“Ah, that’ is my secret!" Lady Lyle 
answers, with a meaning smile, 

“Don't tel? anybody, then!” Mrs. Mellish 
answers, 

Dy is this I‘ hear about Hazel Hol- 
ow?’ 

“Oh, I-have sent them an invite,” 

“ Lord Lyle told' me that he had persuaded 
you to invite them to the house-boat féte.”’ 

“Yes, Jack partly inffuenced- me, Srill, I 
cannot see how I conld'very well do otherwise. 
We are anchored so near their boat?heuse. I 
cannot itmagihe why Jack’ was so anxious'to 
persuade me to: ask them, or why he interests 
himeelf in them: af all! I don’t wonder at 
people thinking that’ he must be smitten: with 
one of these girls, So absurd of him. Don't 
you think go ?”’ 

‘"There’s a lof of men coming town—guards- 
men and’ other fast fellows: Possibly Lord 
Lyle thinks that the Misses Prodgers will 
amuse his friends by their originality |” 

“ Ek bien, my @ear!' Iti semething: to be 
rich. Int England’yow are nothing uniees:you 
are rich, It is not everybody who kes an 
pre or & fairy godfather at the gold-dig- 

ings,” 

“ Well, no; ‘The-Haxel Hollow people have 
been very fortunate, They really had a fairy 
godfather.’ 


“Well, tata, fear, you mnst promize not to 
Lady f ret iy, bat @ 

y 8 : oes’ not give 
her vekublly fice “the deuited promise; ane 
— rt kant carriage. 

parting they Kiss‘and clasp each other’s 
hands fervently’ as’ thi t were th 
dearest friends Leeann pad : 

But the smile thdés from Lig@y Lyle’s face 
a8 she stand or the: portico steps watching 
eet tiene Peek 

y er—I' hate her. She is’ al 
Bee oe inter ae 

arr express’ her hand. 
some face ale re-enters the liouse, priory 


CHAPTER IX; — 
; FLORRIR!S; SUSPICIONS» 
Lorp’ any ‘Dany’ Tyne dined er tint 


: ed? togetti 
evening ita ‘pretty room, tle Frenoll window 
Opening on the smooth lawn; with its radiant 


that-shine like silver in the setting sun. 

Lord Lyle had always loved and admired 
his: beautiful stepmother, and did not allow 
himself to be prejudiced by the mystery that 
seemed to surround her. 

His father, the late lord, had met and mar- 
ried her-in Paris, there seemed to be 
very little known of her antecedents. 

But the young lord loved her none the less. 
‘* The Willows.” had been willed to Lady Lyle 
by her late husband, but the present lord did 
not interfere with her. Her control was absa- 
Inte averthe other estates. At Brookfield Manor 
—the family seat in Yorkshire—where they 
went in the autamn, Lady Lyle was undis- 
puted mistress. Her ladyship can affect the 
moat girlish manners at will, and always does 
in the society of her stepson. 

Ske calla him Jack, and he calls her mammy 
between themselves and before friends, and 
Lady Lyle before strangers and dependants. 

Lady Lyle seems ont of-sorts to-day. The 
young peer sees there is something wrong 
with his very sprightly stepmother. Sie is 
‘@all,. sileat; ber smile is not so-bright, her 
tongue. se racy as usaal, Her manner is 
absent; and there is a faraway look in her 
eyes, ag they seem fixed’ upen some object 
amerg’ the wove boughs and foliage of the 


“ What is the matter; mammy? Are you 
not well to-day?” he asks suddenly. 

“ Yes, Fam -qnite well, Jack;’’ she answers 
with an effort to rouse hergelf: 

‘* You look ill, and worried?” 

‘Well, I musé confess to feeling a litile 
worried; but I am not ill,” she says, with a 
weak smile, 


‘* And who has dared to cause you worry, 

;mammy dear?’ Jack says in a wheedling 

aan his handsome eyes brimful of mis- 
i) . 

“* Nobody, Jack, that you: know.” 

“T'm glad to hear it,.as,it saves me from 

ing: into.a row.” 

“I've had unpleasant news:in a letter to- 
day,. Whatannoys me.is, that 1 fear I shall 
have to go to Paris, and loge.all the. best.of the 
season here!” 

‘‘ What! Goto Paris now?’ he demands, 


ss Well in a.day or. two.” 

Jack starts to: his feet, and performs a 
stampede to.and fro. 
. ‘TL shall go with you if you cannot avoid 
going," he says, auddenJy pausing before 


‘Impossible! What would your friends 
say, to. your absence from the Regatta ?” 

* Bat. I-wouldn’t. be absent from it! You 
don’t go before.it:?’ 

“T dont know. Iam only. waiting for an 
answer to.amy lasé letter." 

“Oh, mammy, don’t. go.” 

“ That. is jast the advice Mrs. Mellish gave 
mé as she went out.” 
| “Tf you 

Regatta! I shall not go on the river at all.” 
. “Don’t Be silly, Jack, dear!” 

‘" Well, mammy, I shall either get married 
or go abroad.” 

‘© Get married, Jack!" 

“Yes, mammy, dear, I.am engaged to the 
dearest gitl you ever knew in your Jife!”’ 

“Who is she? Do I know her ?’’ 

‘IT don’t think 80, But you must know 
her, and tell me-what you think of her.”’ 

‘* My dear Jack, the firet wish of my. heart 
-is' for your happiness and welfare,” Lady 
‘Lyle says, with tears of genuine sympathy in 

her dark eyes; 

* T am‘ convinced ‘ofall that, mammy, dear.” 
' © onty hope the-young lady may be worthy 
‘of you; ‘and that her position and birth are 

equal to: your own, and’ sueh as your father 
would approve of were Ke alive.” 
/ “We cannot always Bave all we want in 
ed word, mummy; and ‘the young girl I 
‘fhtend to marry, though a oe and beau, 
tifal, con ‘boast neither high nor position, 





‘My father would'object fo me marrying her, 


to Paris I shall not go to the 


flower-beds and tall shrubs in greystone urns / unless he studied my happiness before all 


worldly consideration." 

‘* Yea, and I will have to object to your 
marrying a lady of inferior birth to your own. 
You know, Jack, that I promised your father 
on his death-bed to look after you, and I shall 
keep my promise.’’ 

“Bat mammy, dear, I was a boy then. I 
am twenty-two now, and able to look. after 
myself, Besides, it will be ® breach of trust 
if you run away to Paris, and leave me here 
alone!” Jack answers, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes. > 

‘You would be among friends. Besides, 
I am not sure yet that I may have to go at 
all!” the lady answers; as she rises from the 
dinner-table. ‘I shall see you again’ pre- 
sently, Jack,” and gathering her shimmering 
skirts about her she moves gracefully from 
the room, 

As the door closes bebind her Lord Lyle 
thrusts his bands in his pockete.and stretches 
out hia long legs to their full lengtb,and sat 
thinking for some minutes, Then, suddenly 
starting up, pulled out his wateh, and ex- 
olaimed,— 

‘I mast be off; I am late. Mustn't keep her 
waiting. Heigh-ho!" 2 

And he swang out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. 

Ten minutes later Lord Lyle deavends the 
stairs swiftly and lightly. He has exchanged 
his patent evening shees‘for a pair of brown 
leather cricket shoes that emits no sound. 

A grey dust-coat is buttoned over his even- 
ing dress. A large, soft felt hat is worn so 
as to nearly conceal his face. 

Thus equipped, and with his hands plunged 
in the pockets of his grey coat, he passes the 
staring footman in the hall, and crossing the 
lawn disappears in a thicket, the crackling of 
the twigs heralding his rapid passege through 
the tanglea shrubbery. se 

Emerging from the grove he is next striding 
along a. narrow footpath through @ clover 
field. He soon gets over this, an? ig next 
plodding along a narrow cart-road, as quickly 
as the uneven ground and many ruts will 
allow. 

Lightly vaulting over a piece of' stene fene- 
ing he finds himself on the white dusty high- 
way, with the stars twinkling through the 
foliage overhead, and the summer moon light- 
ing the rippling surface of old‘ Father Thames 
@ little way behind. 

A low wall overlooks the river, and’ by this 
wall @ young girl is standing wstching the 
rowers as they pass-and repace. 

She is above the medium height, slim and 
graceful. Her gown isa pale bine, and onty 
some gotton fabric ; batshe wears it with the 
grace and dignity of a duchess. : 

Her white straw sailor bat, with a plain 
bine ribbon round it, is very, cimple.; bat the 
great coils of rich anburn hair, visible under 
the flat brim, are very beautiful, and the pro- 
, file is delicase and refined. 

She ia evidently waiting for somebody, 29 
she Caste same anxious glances.along the road 
in.one-direction, as if she expects somebody to 
come that way. 

Apwlength-a figure in a grey dust coat at- 
tracts her notice, and she peers clorely through 
the deepening dusk at the advancing figure ; 
bat she has. mistaken the identity of the in- 
éividual, for she turns ber back to him with a 
gesture of disappoiniment, and resumes her 
inspection of the noisy revellers in the boats. 

But Lord Lyle, (for it is he), crosses the road 
with his noiselessshoer, and: laying, his hand 
familiarly on her shoulder; oxlia,— 

“Florria |"’ 

Sie starte violently, and faces, him with 
finshed cheeks and angry eyes. 

“Good gracious! leie yon atlast! What 
® time yon have kept me waiting! Why, I 
saw you crossing the road, but I didn’s kuow 
you in that get-up! Whatever do you mean 
by this masquerading ? It was bad enosgh in 
London, Itis worsehere, Why, should it be 
80?” 
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And the girl, breaking down utterly, barat 
into a passion of tears. 

You have startled me—you—you—you— 
why do you try to hide yourself like that? Are 
you ashamed of me—because if you are, say 
so, Mr. Carew!" 

_ Why, Fiorrie, you are the most provoking 
little vixen I ever-——” 

i — indeed! Tam nearly as big as you, 
sir!” 

* What is the matter, Fiorrie? What makes 
7H cross this evening?” 

‘ Having to wait so long for you. Then 
— you in that hideous hat and shabby 
coat !"’ 

“Shabby coat! Why, Fiorrie, how can 
you? It was only last week I ordered it— 
one day that I was going in the country." 

‘Did you, really. Well I can't say that I 
admire it. Now, Lance, let me tell you that 
I have been noticing some incidents lately, and 
I have been putting one and one together in 
my mind, and this is what I think—that you 
have been deceiving me all through, that you 
are not what yon seem at all!" 

“Then I'm not Lance Carew at all, you 
think?” 

“You may be Lance Carew, but Lance 
Carew is not a city clerk !"’ 

“Then who am 1?” 

**T don't know.” 

** Wiss little girl ?”’ 

“You are only mocking me now,” she sobs, 
in deep grief, 

** Mocking you! 
say 80?" 

“Bat are you really Lance Carew, or are 
you deceiving me?’ she asks,in an anxious 
tone. 

‘Are you willing to marry Lance Carew, 
because I intend to have my answer to.day. 
Will yoa marry me, or will you not? If you do 
I shall take care that you will never regret it. 
If you do not I shall leave England within a 
weck, and many long years may pass away ere 
I set foot on my native soil again. PerhapsI 
shall never do so!" 

Oh! Lance, I’m afraid that you are deceiv- 
ing mein one particelar. I’m afraid that you 
are superior to me in birth and position. 
I'm afraid that, if I were to marry you, your 
friends would not receive me, or——” 

“T have so few friends that I care about, 
orintend to study. There is only one, a lady, 
the dearest creature in the world, whose 
friendship and good opinion I should wish my 
wife to cultivate. Now, Florrie, you shall 
decide my fate this evening. You shall con- 
gent to be quietly married in a registry office, 
or I shall ran down to Portsmouth and take a 
berth on board the first vessel leaving the 
harbour. Now there is a choice for you. 
Hither event must take place inside of a 
week!" 

“Oh, Lance, how can you tease so? You 
know you don't mean what yousay. You will 
make me regret that I ever let you know my 
new address. You seem to be quite familiar 
with the locality. You know your way about 
this part as well as the natives. Now I come 
to look at you, you cannot Lave come far in 
that dress. Nos all the way from London, I’m 
sure. You must be living in the neighbour. 
hood,” she says, with a suspicious air, as she 
looked him up and down, with a very resentful 
expression. ‘ You don't look very like a clerk 
in the city, Mr. Carew. Ob! don’t tell me!” 
Fiorrie cries, with a great sob, as she pulls out 
her pocket-handkerchief, and presses it to her 
eyes. 

‘* My dear girl, whatever nonsense has got 
into your dear little head? Don't ory, Fio. 
There's such a lot of people about. Those 
fellows on the river are looking up. Let us 
walk on, and I'll explain matters.’ 

‘*You cannot explain away the fact that 
you are not what you seem, that you area 
gentleman, and not a clerk in the City,"’ she 
says, saucily, with a touch of irony in her 
voice. 

* You flatter me very much, Flo, I hope I 
shall be always a gentleman.” 


Oa! Florrie, how can you 








‘‘ Ah! bat you are well off. And here have 
I been pinching myself to save my money 
towards getting married, thinking you had 
none to spare out of your salary of eighty 
pounds a-year,’’ she said, in a pained tone, 

‘“‘ Never mind, little woman. You have the 
money you saved, and won’t require it to get 
married with. I want you to leave Prodgers’ 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘Leave Prodgers’ to-morrow! Do you think 
Iam mad?” she exclaims, drawing back in 
great surprise, and wrenching her hand out of 
his, He recaptures her hand, as he says,— 

*‘Sach a possibility has never occurred to 
me. On the contrary, my dear Fiorrie, I 
consider you the most perfectly sane young 
woman in England. Here have I been trying 
my very utmost to get up a great, and what I 
flattered myself would be a very pleasant 
surprise for you, and you are defeating my 
purpose in every way by your own cleverness 
and sense.” 

“Ohl” 

‘* Well, Miss Fasbrook, I am patiently wait- 
ing your decision. You are one of those young 
ladies who soon make up their minds. What 
shall it be? I am not avery ardent wooer, 
but I am a@ constant one. I never cared for 
anyone but you, and I never shall, If I don't 
marry you I shall never marry at all. I wish 
you to leave your present situation to. morrow 
morning, travel first-class to Victoria, where 
I shall meet you and accompany you to Mrs. 
Finch’s, where you oan stay while the pre. 
liminaries are arranged for our marriage.” 

‘‘] intended leaving Hazel Hollow at the 
end of the month. The two Miss Prodgers’ 
grossly insulted me to-day,” she says, indig- 
nantly. 

“Did they really?” he asks, in sudden 
anger. 

‘* Yea, they really did. Why do you look 
donbtfal, Lance? Bat I sup you think 
I ought not to resent it. You remember 
yesterday morning as we were walking along 
the other road we saw thetwo Misses Prodgers 
coming towards us, and we tarned down the 
lane to avoid them ?"’ 

** Yes; I remember.” 

‘They told me of that to-day in presence of 
their ma, as they call her. d Prod- 
gers remarked that it was very improper for 
young ‘ gals,’ who had their living to get, and 
only their character to depend upon, to be 
gadding about lonely roads with young men. 
Then both her daughters asserted that the 
young man I was with reminded them of a 
gentleman they knew who lived in the neigh- 
boaurhood. Your walk and figure was quite 
familiar to them, but they could not catch 
sight of your face. And, of course, it was too 
utterly improbable that the gentleman you 
resemble so much would be walking in the 
public highway with a servant.” 

‘By Jove!” he exclaims, in utter amaze- 
ment. 

“T told them that the gentleman I was 
with did not live in the neighbourhood ; that 
he was a friend from London who came on 
the Kew boat and walked over from Kew to 
see me; but the young ladies would persist in 
calling you a young man.” 

Here Fiorrie’s lover burst out in an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughing, which seemed to dis- 
concert the girl very much. 

‘* What are you laughing at, Lance? I 
really don’t see anything to laugh at.” 

«Oh, it’s too good—I never heard anything 
like it in my life! Oh, Florrie! what did you 
ever engage with such people for ? ” 

** And you ought not to ask such a question, 
Lance, if you bave to earn a livelihood for 
yourself. You ought to know that I must 
not question a mistress as to her position in 
society, or antecedents.”’ 

Her com ‘s reply is a fresh burst of 
laaghter, He is evidently enjoying Fiorrie’s 
experience at Hazel Hollow immensely, ot 
se thie young lady herself. A wave of $ 
crimson dyed her fair face, and she bit her 





red ngs most viciously with her little white 
teeth. 

“I don's think I shall go any farther thig 
evening, Mr. Carew. I shall only get in some 
trouble with the ladies at Hazel Hollow,” 
Fiorrie stops resolutely on the side walk. 

‘“Why not? Are you cross with me, Flo? 
No. You are too jolly a girl to get vexed over 
trifles. If you are determined to go no 
farther I shall go part of the way back with 
you.” e 

‘No, no, Lance, we might meet them, 
They are going to & fancy ball in South Ken. 
sington. Miss Carrie might get a better view 
of you, and may be able to recognise you, for 
you do seem to be as well acquainted with 
this neighbourhood as if you lived about 
here,” she says with a faint semblance of her 
old smile. 

“Well, darling, when shall we meet again? 
To-morrow at Victoria? ”’ 

‘* Oh, Lance, I cannot! The young ladies 
will want too much eon nee I shall 
inform Mrs. Prodgers that I leave when 
my month ia up.” 

“Bat, darling, you haven't answered my 
first question yet? You haven't uttered the 
magic yes, or the fatal no! Will you be 
my wife?” 

The young man holds her hands as he 
tries to peer under the bent brim of the broad 
flat hat. 

‘* You are in such s hurry, Lance, and so 
one unreasonable. What will your friends 
Bay ad 

**I told you before, Florrie, that I have 
very few friends. And any matrimonial 
engsgements I may enter into will never be 
subject to their approval. My fatare rests 

ith you alone,” 

“Bat why this hurry, Lance? Why not 
wait quietly until this month is up? I shall 
then leave in a respectable manner.” 

‘‘Our seoret will ooze out before then. I 
shall be recognised and chaffed by fellows I 
know. I can’t stand chaff! ” 

“ Then you are not a stranger in this part, 
and Miss Carrie may know you, after all?" 

“Doubtful still. Do you take me for an 
adventurer or some other disreputable person? 
There is a great surprise in store for both the 
sisters if I can carry out my programme!” — 

“Then let us say good-night here. Don't 
come any farther, Lance. I shall have to ran 
all the way back.”’ 

‘“* Good- night, darling!" 

The summer moon peering between the 
tronds of a big chestnut tree, and a cuckoo 
hidden among the elm boughs, witnessed the 
lovers’ parting. When they had left the spot 
the cuckoo resumed her cooing in a lower and 
softer note, and a thin white cloudiet hung 
like a bridal veil over the face of the moon ! 


(To be continued.) 
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A recent traveller in India gives the follow- 
ing description of flower worship as practised 
by the Persians in Bombay. A true Persian, 
in flowing eee Prat ong wl ng _* 
Gouke t— , curly, the 
of Kar. Kal—would saanter in, and stand and 
meditate over every flower he saw, and always 
as if half in vision. when the vision was fal- 
filled, and theideal flower he was seeking found, 
he would spread his mat and sit before it until 
the setting of the sun, and then fold up his 
mat again, and gohome. And the next night, 
and night after. night, until that particular 
flower faded away, he would return to it and 
bring hie friends im ever-increasing troops to 
it, and sit and pley the guitar or lute before 
it, and they would all together pra there, and 
after prayer still sit before it, sipping sherbet 
and talking the most hilarious and shocking 
scandal late into the moonlight, and so sgail 
every evening until the flower died. Some- 
times, by way of a grand finale, the whole com- 
pany would suddenly arise before the flower 
and serenade it together with an ode from 
Hafiz, and depart. 
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Tux most distinctive thing about the infla- 
enza is the length of time it keeps its victims 
without taste or smell, 

Mz. Evtson, it is reported, is completing a 
machine which is to stereotype a newspaper 
by telegraph. If this invention becomes s0 
much successfally applied science, it will be 
possible to print a newspaper simultaneously 
in London, , and Edinbargh, or in 
as many towns as the peatenes desire, It 
goes without saying that an invention by 
Ejlison is pretty certain to work out to the end 
aimed at. But this attempt to stereotype the 
plates of & newspaper by electricity is not a 
new idea in connection with the dream of a 
simultaneous publication in the big towns of 
the kingdom. 

A wan never exhibits his inferiority to the 
fair sex so emphatically as when he undertakes 
to build the kitchen fire. He strews the floor 
with coal, ashes, shavings, and stove blacking, 
permeates the atmosphere with profanity and 
makes a mess of everything generally without 
producing a fire fervent enough to boil a pint 
of water. A woman, on the contrary, will, in 
less than no time, make a blaze which would 
insure the oundest reverence of a fire wor- 

and have breakfast on the table with- 
out so much as soiling her dainty fingers, or 
her clothing, or calling a frown to her face. 

Two grenadiers having committed suicide, 
Bonaparte added the following note to the 
order of the day: ‘' The grenadier, Gaubin, 
has commifsted suicide from disappointment 
in love ; he was in other respects a good sub- 
ject. This is the second event of the kind 
that has happened to the corps in a month. 
The First Consul ordains that it shall be 


affixed to the order of the guard, that a soldier 
a s know how to overcome the grief and 


choly arising from his passions; that 
to bear with constancy the pains of the soul 
shows as much true courage as to reat fixed 
and immovable under the fire of a battery. 
To abandon one’s self to chagrin without 
resistance, to slay one’s self, to get rid of it, 
nw the battle field before the vic- 
‘Pray excuse me”—not a very heroic or 
sublime phrase, it would seem, for the last 
words of a great man, yet I am by no means 
sure that Jefferson Davis could have left a 
better lesson had he tried. I¢ was to his 
devoted wife he spoke, and lefé, unwittingly, a 
grand lesson in those petites morales of domesti- 
city which are so often treated as of no im- 
portance, Yet what coldness and estrange- 
ments have arisen from lack of common 
courtesy between husband and wife. Too 
many husbands look upon politeness as a sort 
of state robe, only to be put on for the benefit of 
people outside their owa circle, and to be ex- 
changed for a rough dressing-gown as soon ag 
they reach home. These unchivalrous spouses 
little know what heart.aches they cause, or 
perhaps they would be a little more considerate 
and,as the Talmud says, not cause women to 
weep, as ‘‘ God counts their tears.” 


It is 8 popular error that mushrooms grow 
to their full size during a single night, and that 
they digsolve and sh after the sun shines 
upon them. They are rapid in growth and 
rapid in decay ; but the same mushroom may 
be watched growing and expanding for two or 
three days, and then gradually decaying away. 
Much depends on the dampness or dryness of 
the season. In some seasons they are exceed- 
ingly plentiful, while at other times they are 
comparatively rare. -This also is believed to 
depend chiefly on climatic conditions. It is 
not unusual for cultivated mushrooms to be- 
come attacked by a parasitic mould, which 
renders them unfit for food This misfortune 
rarely happens to the wild form, until is is in 
Frocess of decay. The catacombs of Paris are 
noted for their production of mushrooms in 
immense quantities. From the Méry caves as 
many as 3,000 pounds are sometimes sent to 
market daily. We have heard of a crop being 
grown in a hatbox. 





DEARER THAN GOLD. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue young lady who had disturbed the 
peace of the Bowe BP at Field Royal showed 
not the slightest sign of 
timidity. 

She advanced to Dick, whom by instinct 
she guessed to be the temporary master 
of the house, and said calmly,— 

‘‘ If you please, I’ve come home.” 

Mr. Granville was utterly taken aback—all 
= self-possession seemed to have deserted 

m, 

He stared at the stranger in almost as 
much bewilderment as that displayed by the 
old housekeeper ; and it was Lord Dale who 
came to the rescue, saying coolly to the in- 
truder,— 

“TI think there is some mistake, madam, 
This is Field Royal, and Mr, Granville is not 
expecting guests! '’ 

The girl drew herself up with a haughty 
little gesture of disdain. 

‘*Mr. Granville has no power to invite 
guests here!" she said, with an unpleasant 
stress on the last word. ‘As you have just 
said, this is Field Royal, and I am the 
mistress of it—Mrs. George Norton, late 
Miss Petronella Smith.” 

She was utterly unlike anything Dick had 
ever expected of his aunt’s companions—very 
pretty, very stylish, but with something 
decidedly theatrical about her. 

It was hard to fancy her the gentle comforter 
of poor Mrs. Charteris in her last hours, and it 


nervousness or 


was well-nigh impossible to believe she was | 
the creature about whom kind Mrs. Cameron | 


had woven such & touching romance. 

‘*I think, Dick,” said Lennox, who un. 
consciously assumed the lead, “it will be 
better for this lady, at any rate, to remain the 
night at Field Royal. Your housekeeper can, 
doubtless, see to her comfort, and it is too late 


for her to seek another shelter. Perhaps she | 
will favour us with a business conversation, | 
and tell us what proofs she can advance of her | 


extraordinary claims?” 

“I should like some supper first,’’ said Mrs, 
Norton, cheerfally, ‘ Travelling has made 
me desperately hungry.” 

It was half-an-hour before Mrs. Bedford, 
the old housekeeper, opened the door of the 
library, and ushered in the strange visitor. 
She had taken off her wraps and looked prettier 
than ever. She was very small and youthfal. 
looking—almost a child—in her heavy velvet 
dress. There were a number of rings on her 
plump, white hands, and Lennox had a strong 
suspicion that the stones in some of them 
were too e to be genuine. 

He was decidedly againstthe youngclaimant, 
while Dick Granville inclined to the belief 
she was really the long-sought heiress, 

‘* T am quite ready to answer any questions,” 
began Mrs. Norton, composedly. ‘I should 
have known you anywhere from your photo. 
graphs, Mr. Granville. Your aunt often 
showed them to me,” 

Dick looked at Lord Dale and said nothing. 
It was well known to all his friends that he 
had never in his life been photographed. He 
use to say, laughingly, he had no fancy to 
see his ugly face in people’s albums. 

Mrs. Norton had gone out of her way to tell 
an untruth, little thinking how easily it would 
be discovered. 

“May I ask why you have not appeared 
before, Mrs. Norton? '’ Diok said gravely. “1 
is more than six months since Mrs. Charteris 
died. Her lawyer instituted a most carefal 
search for you, but could find no clue to your 
abode. It is not often that the heiress of 
twenty thousand a-year disappears 50 
completely.” 

** You see, I went to America,” returned the 
girl, coolly ; ‘and thenI got married, which 
of course took a great deal of time.” 


“ And your husband enlightened you as to 
your expectations? ” 

“Oh! Perhaps you think he married me on 
the strength of them,” said the girl, who was 
quick to detect his sneer. ‘But you seo I 
have known him for ten years, and so I am not 
at all impressed by your suspicions,” 

‘‘ Why did you come here?” 

She opened her eyes, 

“I came to claim my property, and I will 
beg you to accept three months’ salary instead 
of notice, Mr. Granville. My husband ia per- 
feotly capable of managing Field Royal, and I 
don '$ care to keep you in my service.” 

A dull, red streak dyed Dick's cheek at this 
insult, but he kept perfectly silent—a good 
thing, since it left the field open for Lord 
Dale's retort. 

** You had better make a few inquiries, Mrs. 
Norton, before you plange into such mistakes. 
Even if you prove to Mr, Cameron's satisfac- 
tion that you are Petronella Smith you will be 
powerless to interfere with Mr. Granville’s 
position here. The management of the 
estate is left entirely in Mr. Cameron’s hands, 
and he appointed my friend as hie agent.’’ 

‘*Hamph !” pouted Mrs. Norton. “I think 
you are both very rude. If my husband 
had come with me you would not dare to 
insult me!" 

“TI never insulted a woman in my life! 
— ask why Mr. Norton did not aceompany 
you ” 

‘** Because he was basy in London nursing 
@ sick sister; and, after all, he has nothing to 
do with Field Royal. It’s me the old lady 
left it to—not him!” 

Every word she uttered made Dick Graavillo 
more grieved to think of his old home passiog 
| into her hands, If only sbe had not spoken 
people: would have thought Mra, George 
Norton a very pretty, attractive girl, albsit a 
trifle showy ; but the moment she began to 
talk any admiration her beauty had won 
disappeared, and you knew her for what she 
was—a coarse-minded, grasping woman. 





It was lacky for Dick he was not alone with 
her. Lennox Dale, with his cool head and 
| ready wit, wasa moch better antagonist for 
Petronella. He did not scruple to put pointed 
| questions which would never have occurred 
| to Mr, Granville; in fact, having nothing to 
; gain by unearthing the deception, (if it wero 
one), he could go to work far more energetically 
than his friend. 

‘* We muat not forget to congratulate yon 
on your recovery, Mrs. Norton,” he observed 
quietly. 

“I don’t know what you mean! I never 
ailed anything in my life!” she returned. 

**No doubs Mr. Norton's affection made 
him over anxious then, for he certainly wrote 
to Mr, Cameron last August, claiming Field 
Royal on behalf of his wife, whom he gaid 
was dangerously ill, and unable to see 
strangers.” 

The blow struck home. Mre. Norton, who 
was warming her pretty little feet on the 
fender, faced round upon Lord Dale with 
flashing eyes. 

** You are trying to entrap me!" 

“11” exclaimed Lennox, with well feigned 
surprise. ‘‘ How can you think it? Indeed, 
Field Royal has been a gloomy place so long 
that, as its next neighbour, I should be 
delighted to weloome such a fair and gracious 
chatelaine.”’ 

*¢ You can’t prove anything!’’ she eaid to 
Diok, rather spitefally. ‘* You took good care 
not to come to Hastings while I was with 
your aunt, so you can’t possibly know what 
her companion was like. Look at thia ring if 
you doubt my words! You don’t suppose I 
stole it, I hope?” 

It was a trinket of little value, but curious 
enough to make it unlikely anyone bat Mrs. 
Charteris should have had just such & one, 
Dick had often seen it on his aunt’s hand— 
a simple band of gold, with the single word, 
‘* Esperance” engraved on it in black enamel. 
Mrs. Charteris had left off wearing it of late 





yeare, saying it had grown too small, There 
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would be nothing more probable than that 
she had given it to her companion. 

‘* You are quite mistaken in thinking I want 
to dispute your claims,” said Mr. Granville, 
slowly, to the angry lady, ‘' On the contrary, 
Since all expected to be mine has became 
Miss Smiith’s I would far rather she took 
possesaion of it than kept us all in a state of 
snspense. Only prove to Mr. Cameron’s satis. 
faction that you are Petronella Smith, and I 
for one shall be quite contented.” 

‘« He's sure to be cantankerous,” said Mrs, 
Norton, antiably, ‘I’m eure be was as dis- 
agreeable to meas ever he could be when he 
came to see Mrs. Charteris at Hastings 
Many's the time she’s said to him ehe thought 
of me as her own child, and would have me 
treated as such.” 

Never was interruption more welcome than 
Mrs. Bedford's koook ai the door, and intima- 
tion the lady's room was ready. 

Both the gentiemen rove to bid Mre. Norton 
good-night, bat neither of them offered to 
shake bands with her—an omission which 
greatly annoyed her. 

Dick Granville stirred the fire into a cheer- 
ful bleze, and flang hianeelf into ‘his easy ehair 
with a sigh of relief, saying,— 

“Firet thoaghts are best sometimes, 
Lennox The moment I heard of my aunt's 
will I declared Miss Smith had obtained it by 
frand‘or undue influence. I believe I went 20 
far as to call her a mercenary impostor. After 
her disappearance the Ds nearly talked 
me into thinking her a suffering saint. Well, 
now we have seen her, confessimy first opinion 
was right?” 

* Thie is net Miss Smith. Oar visiter may 
be Mra. George Norton, but she was never 
your aunt's companion, Petroneila Smith!” 

“T could swear to the ring anywhere.”’ 

‘She may have stolen it or had.one made 
like it on purpose to deeeive you Way, Dick, 
if this matter 6id not. concern you se closely 
you would see for yourself ber statement will 
never atend. Why, it’s fall of .contradio- 
tions |” 

“I thought it strange about the photo- 
grec, since I have. never been taken in my 

fe.”” 


“That's only one point. Oameron's the 
kindest old fellow in the world. 1 dean's 
believe be would slight any woman betanee 
she was a companion, In fact, we have his 
own word for it, he liked Mise Smith very 
much.” 

“ Yes. I confess 1 conld not see her object 
in speaking against Cameron,” said Diok, 
slowly, 

‘Because you won't see the only rational 
view of th@ease, my dear fellow. Mra, George 
Norton is an imposator—a very clever ane, I 
daresay, and possessed of any amount of 
confidence, bat still an impostor all the 
Same.” 

“ Bat it would be a conspiracy,” returned 
Dick, “She might get penal servitude 
fer it!” 

*Jast so! On the other hand, she may 
get Field Royal and twenty thousand 
a-year!” 

“I cau see you have some theory, Lennpx,” 
said Mr. Granville, with a dreary atremps at 
aenvile. “I wish you would teld me what it 
is?’ 

“ Willingly,”’ and Lord Dale smiled, as 
though he was rather proud of hitoself. “I 
think that the real Mias Smith is dead, and 
that the Nortons are aware of the fact. They 
would be quite safe, therefore, from any 
chance of her tarping up. They woeld fiad 
cut you had never seen her, In fact, if shey 
could enly hoodwink Mr. Cameron the day 
would be theirs. That is theie weak point. 
Hvidently they know nothing of hie hiodness 
to your aaot’s companions, and go entirely on 
the presumption that, having keowa you for 
years he would naturally be:hard on your sup- 
planter.” 

Dick was half convinced. 

** Bat they must kuow they will have to face 
Cameron sooner or later ?”’ 





“Of couree they risk something. On the | 


other hand, they may think he bnly saw Miss 
Smith for a few minutes once or twice, and 
Mrs. George Norton may resemble her in 
complexion, figure, etcetera, You may be sure 
of one thing, Dick, these-pecple know what 
the real heiress is like, or they would .never 
tick such ‘an impostore. Before, .they 
attempted it they eonvinoed-themeelvesof two 
things—first, that Petronella Smith couki not 
coms forward to disclose their treachery ; 
secondly, that a general desaripsion of her 
would serve also for one of George 
Norton.” 5 

‘‘Bat I don’ understand bow fhey ,got.at 
the fact I had never seen Miss Smith !” , 

‘From the girl herself most likely.” 

A strange light came to Diok’s face; he 
looked as though he had made a discovery. 

“ T believe Dhave it, Lennox. This George 
Norton ia the younger of the two men who 
entered my mother’s house as boarders, and 
robbed her ef all her plate and valuables. I 
remember distinctly my siater,Georgina, told 
me they were never tired of hearing about 
Mrs. Charteris and her strange will, Among 
the things they osrried off waa an old desk of 
mine containing several letters from my poor 
old atnt, which would coach thern up in her 
general ‘babits and of life, That dy it ! 
George Norton is the ‘Oaptain ings’ my 
poor sisters thought of giving me for a 
brother-in-law," 

Lennox clapped his friend approvingly on 
the back, 

“Depend upon it, Dick, that’s the true ex- 
planation. oh need not be in the least un- 
easy. Even if Mrs. George Norton sufficiently 
reseermbies Mies Petronels Srhivh-as to dm pose 
on Mr. Oumtron your sisters willbe able. to 
identify ber husband as Hustings. When thie 
girl is proved-to be the wife of « eormmoen thief 
Mr. Cameron “will be-on’his guard.” 

Dick looted troabled, 

“ Lehnox! TP@ont like iv/"he said slowly. 
“You said jost now Petronéia ‘Brith must 
be deat or ‘ptt away.’ ‘What did: $ou moan 
by the last? Remember, ary wot loved her 
dearly. We'know no manner 6f wreng against 
ber. If she'is in the power Of sucha wretch 
ae Hastings [ should like tossve' het.’" 

‘ Well,” said Lord ‘Die, ’ theugti¥fally. 
“You see wllwe know of Misa Sarith is 
mysterious. She appeared suddenly in answer 
‘to your aunt's advertisement. Wenevet heard 
a word of her past history, but we dave it, 
on Mrs, Cameron's eethority, she seemed 40 
lave @ seores. sorrow. Then came her strange 
fligttt. Take it -altogether I have always 
thoupbt, ever'since ‘yau:told me‘the story, she 
nrust have had some-telations she was afraid 
of, and fled just to eseape them.” 

He paused for a moment, -and then went 


en, 


* You have only'to ‘imagine ‘her dather and | 
whodefranied | 


brother to be she two scoundrels: 
your mother, end 
complete Tee poor girl is @ead,oran the 


power of those wretobes; and the younger of | 


the two hes put forward his wifeto.claim the 
property in /his sieter's stead.” f 

Dick rose tohie feet, Lord Dalewas almost 
frightened at the fary which blaaed:in’ his eyes, 
as, bringing bis clenched fiet dowk.onshe table 
with a heavy bamg, be exoluimed — 

“ Idiots that Ipaq mever %o gabse the truth. 
Of course it s' Nell!” 

Quick as theught Lord Dale ‘gmessed ‘his 

iend’s meaning. 

Nell Winter had disappeared from Ravens- 
mere within two days of the robbery at The 
Laarels. 

She anewered in eveaty detail tothe desarip- 
tion the Camesrone had givea of the heiress. 
Sweet and reficed, womanly and unselfish, 
she might well have been the darling. of Mra. 
Charteris in ber last iliness. 

Her family history was at much a blank as 
ever had been Miss Smith's, It did notmeed, 
Diek's confidence about the advertisement he 
had inserted in the Times to convinge Lund, 
Dele Ke was right. ‘ 


you hawethe whwle story | 


a 


Dalcie Lyle’s co jion was the girl who 
had filled the same post to Mre. C , the 
true owner of Field Royal. 

“ Why in the world @ you think Uf it 
before?” Lord Dale asked: Dick, eather te. 
proachfuily. “You vbrew Mies Smith dis. 
appeared from Pair View the very day your 


warning ‘to soe nee enaRa the papers, 
You ‘knew ‘your ‘aunt: ® companion 
within & month of romantic ing at 


your meeting 
Dovercourt! Why im all the world couldn’; 
you pot swo'and 4wo tegether before?” 

Dick looked crestfallen. 

“ How was I to guess she would ‘refuse such 
& property! Mise Wiatermusybaveheard my 
want's will dieonssed day after day, aud yet 
dhe never seemed interested in it. If ahe wag 
Petronella — she had i. ~ ng, ye 
to Cameron olaim rights. iW 
she was disinterested enough, poor. child, but 
the property was hers | y.. She was 
in oi daqundent, goeision. Bb was atterly alone 
inthe world, Surely if one “would have 

i ;ae must have spoken 
i ! ” 


Lord Dale shook his.head. 

“« You don’t do sher. juatice. You say you 
saved her life.. Well, surely you.don't think 
her enough to take what belonged to 
you? You must have heard her express an 
Opinion of the will.. Did she not;condema 
it?” 

“She always deolared Field Royal would 
yet be mine. Tee utterly disbelieved the idea 
Miss Smith would ever claim it,” 

“Becatse she was Miss Smith herself, and 
she knew she shotitd never rb herhero, I can 
ce yo another ‘reason if yott want one, 

If, indeed, ‘these ‘two ‘scotmdrels 
hannted her path and dhatowed ber fatare, 
that slone was exivugh to eustre her sitence, 
The hamole companion yee escape their 
pursuit, The mittrbes of Pretd Royal would 
be a public churaéter, and us ‘stich ‘easity be 
MWe” he sitit after a ‘long pruee, 

" .” it was se Be , a8 

had éatéPalty 


thoug speaker 

Lord Dale’s arguments amd found them good, 

“what is to be done next? “ Stall we'tell this 

woman to her face we have discovered her vile 
t ? ” 3 

cnanexddobebes lim indignantly. 


ounglora’s gcave-waice, ‘if Mies Wanter is in 
heir chutches we mast tempore motil we 
heve found her!” : 
“‘Hewven help her!” breathed poor Dick. 
“ it you-+had see the faces of the #wo men I 
twet- at Hastings you weald oe cruel 
) to trusta to\their auercy |” 
it ieee the two friends:séparated, 


: already 

and:that.in & very-litfle while she would once 
| more ke at ake vi pes ge and araitate no 
' longer, bus | ife, if only she-coald 
be induced to give herself to the man who held 
her dearer than gold. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Favousep by ap weather the City of 


Rome made a swift and pleasant passage across 
‘the Aviantio, and, despite the gloomy fore- 
‘bodings with which her voyage had begua, 
Helen Nairn ered enjoyed it. 

Picture to y the change stony of 
‘hardship and privation, after months of living, 
‘(or rather existi hy. shiré-making in one 
jamall room dn a 


London 
‘life-of ease and abundance enjoyed hy a saloon 





| passenger on an ocean steamer | 
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; Whe-daintiost tare, ‘had 


‘the best attendance, 
‘nibenjoyed asa simple 
in ‘the 

‘to her 
lL Des- | 

e, despite 


street, Montreal, and he is to allow me so 
week out.of it-till. my hasbaad comes.” 


- <4 Are you sure he ‘sent the money, ny | 
lear?” 
“Ob, yes ; Leaw the receipt. The onmvdbape 
the Canadian stamp mt the Muittredl 
poet-mark.” 


“WL ope it fs all vighty” sdtd Mes. Datibas, | 
thoughtfully, “but I know Mr. Donaldean’ 
died lust June. Of course the business may | 
still be carried on in the sams name. Any.) 
wey, my dear, you and mast just go 
‘home with me; and it's my husband | 
athe ‘see to it for you.” 

“Joe ‘was a grave, spatriardhal looking 
_ but his ‘hoapitality’was us reafly as his 
wife's 

“She has a look: of the child,” he'said to 
Mrs. Dunbar that wight, when Helen had 
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“My husband has an agent who meets 
most of the steamers at Quasbeo,:and-I will.pet 
him to telegraph to us when Mr. Nairn arrives. 
That will give plenty of time for you to go to 
an hotel or {perision, for-‘I ean gtfite ander. 
stand you would psefer:to have.a domieile.of 
your own ito:neeeive him:in,”’ - - 

It was the most thoughtful kindness, and 
Helea agogpted gladly, he waa-to be still 
more thankfl for Mes: .Dasbar’s friendship 
ina tle while, 035 Priv 
_ The Oamedion ledy was not! inqnisitive, bot 
it seemed natural to her 4o ask! what Mr. 
Nairo’s businesswas,a@nd Helen felt herself 
blashing-4s she amswered-éhe did not know. 

“That's bad: plan, «my deard”’ ewid the 
elder woman, ‘k . “iD ve been imarried 
thirty. years,‘and idll:4he while I’ve Acnown ag 
much of any husband's «bu¢iness matters, ag 
though TG ,been a junior partner in the firm, 
= I expect we've both the better for 

“T am adreid Mr: Naira: kaso séttled 
business. He sas a ridingmaster when I 
pegs =~ 9g —— would rather 

il you, atmith, » perhaps ewill 
jr Tam wight, and I had ‘batter not be 

r 
icgake = a ogee and in marry. 
on ilé any -husband hoped «for 
Wealth. Ours was runaway matoh,xd I 
)peuny ‘from «hy parents. ‘My 

e (ies . We bad thres 
children who only breathed and died, Violet! 
Was the last—ehe waequites tittle thing when 
her fathet deft mie, »He caifi, he eotld get:on 
better without encumbrantds. Istéok in-shirts 
to make, and I mansged somehow. 

‘He came back tast Angtist and told me he 
was rich and meant to live in Montreal. 
- -_ seen him 

only terror for him; 1 
y I to 


‘al 


H . ‘ 
7 le ¥ se 
om St lg a 
Rell, Chey must ery 
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gone to bed, “ but I on her husband is a 
ad lot. She's too sad ‘for a happy wife.” 

= “The “child,” as they ‘still termed the one 
daughter given to themhad died ten years 
‘bofore in the first bloom of womantood. Had 
she lived she would have been just Helea’s 


** Ts Donaldson’s business earried on ?”’ 
‘‘No; it was removed to Qaebeo,” said Mr. 
Danbar, decidedly. “‘The man never sent the: 
ney dere, that's certain.” 


Dasbar looked vary grave tid 


| Even thoogh I thought he had a bad, bold 
face, -I vas deludsi Minto believing him well 


“Was shew likenctagt him?” 

“‘T shoulfin’t wondet,”’ said Mrs. Dunbar, 
whortly.. ‘Won are a0 foolish ; they can’t 
fh they have ever loved ! 


. Pome |} 
4 ‘likecess of her usband, 
@ltowsa neti@ricnd a look ws it withoutia 
tof ‘Weel metive, which was to 

i it to » “The soute coluniat mer- 
Qooked Wh Ht thougtéfdlly, détibevated 


“ie a seit g@mavely,—~ 
You are = isuce Meg. Blaicn ‘hada 
—— ifor a your tmsil this deme 
fain positi +.” : 
‘ think suspiciaws might, Wea 
‘m0 )nvorder he \ges a Teteer posted in 


Be: ; he knewpoor Donald. - 
end ud@ress | Don'svenremember 
ential wlerk 


Aaa gk 
‘been with him fir narmcen! 5 a 
I remember ‘the 





\“8But Shesaw theegsipt, and it was in an 
fatrélope witha Oynadiein stamp.” 


GE POONA 


he'll write. If not, we can set the poor thing 

Up at sonve Hgut busines. ‘We won't send her 

yen shirt-making in England, will we, my 
ear ” 

But dapparenthy ‘they had i misjudged 
Mr. Nairn ; for amonth'passed, and he neither 
came nor wrote. 

‘As kiidby asthough she had been their own 
sister these good Samaritans‘ broke the truth 
to Helen, Hoerchasband hat eméliy deceived 
her, and ‘not penny of anoney was ‘in any 
agent's‘ hands for ber’ bencsiit. Which would 
she prefer? Stould they thetp ‘hor ‘to-earn a 
comfortable home for‘ hersélf'iand Violet in 
the Dominion, or wouté she prefer'to let them 
lend her the necessary fonds: for ‘her joarney 
to Euglend ? 

[Helen’s andwer ‘was ovéry prompt, Life 
held seer ‘woree for her than ‘sepdration 
from her ‘ohild. If only wee vould earn-ensugh 
to ‘keep them ‘both she ‘would far ‘rather 
remain with the sea between her and the orn 
who had power to part them. 

The Danbars were not tnly willing ‘to teep 
the: poor, wronged wife, they bad the power. 
When they discovered thé excellent education 
Helen-had receiver, they declared it 'woold be 
easy to find ‘her pupils who'would ‘pay-aarpte 
for-her wants. 

“Tf-only the-was dead,” said’ Mrs Duwbar, 
jadt a auddharitably, ‘Ido think tre 
miphthaves good time. After ‘all, she ‘locks 
wi forall she’s ealfered, Jcet’’ 

“Vem ‘afraid amen like that don't die just 
bree eaten a their -vietinww,”’ —_ “ — 
sagely; “bat depend wpon it, "my dear, he 
in ‘some 'big-swindlenow, de woullin's have: 
sought ‘his wife'out and paid ‘her ‘paseaze to 
Canada unless hethad something to pain by 
is. You mark any’ words; he was:going in for | 
some big schense ‘her 6e “might ‘huve’ 
spoilt. I shouldn't: in ‘the leaet if he 
gaNevanted about as ‘a ‘bachelor, and detaded | 
some poor girl into what she -thought ‘was ‘a ’ 

svfvth Dede,” 


> Mrs. shuddered. 
‘I wish you had'seen him, Joe.”’ 


“ Youdon’ waderstand. You are wo quick 





L you might have read him for what ‘he wav. ’ 


@ur, that only ite.‘ 
c pean 


, prs , ge: 5 lle ° as Maven?” ee a 


oe 


the man; bit what onwderth Sag 
‘‘ eerthing, tear. This 


i cies tre sams. T-eaw fim several 
j wnt Tteel 1 wn mebanistsken.”’ 
Mm ai inet thas poor orea- 
irs “are sete Wk. For, she 
has not @ friend in. ali Montreal bat oar- 
sdivex!”" 

‘I never turn against folks in trouble; bat 
I must ask Mrs. Nairn a few questions!” 

™ Why?” 

“ Beoause, dear, if ‘this man -really is fer 
husband, hie shamefaloctriracter, the éhergés 
that can be provetl aosinas him, here Gnd - 
Gheewhere, ‘will pive 4t ‘poor vil one boon. 
No jadge in the world would give him the 
custody ef the child!" 

He had his *talk*with Ueien. Very sirisiiy 
be told her ‘he*believed Mr. ‘Nairn had“bee » ‘im 
Montreal from November 6f the previous sar 
to the March of the present one. If -so,4he 
wes confidentihis character would 'proonrs her 
the tele sharge of Vielet. He told her the 
likeness he had seen was that of George 
Norton's double. «He! abked ‘a few questions 
a8 to liurities of pssoh and manners, ‘and 
hed all his:suspicione cddfiimed by her replies, 

‘07 think ‘it’ must have been ty ‘haeband,’’ 
said Helen, ‘slowly. ** His halt sister is exiled 
Norton, und before now ‘he ‘has assumed her 
meme!” 

“ Then, my dear young lady, takemry wd¥ice, 
and return to Englind ‘by ‘the nekt steamer, 
Goto an honest lawyer, ard ell him your 
story. I will give you an official starentent of 
thée‘ntan’swareer hers, anda aopy ‘of the oon. 
fegsion he actually signed. You must -bring 
an aevion for jadicial seha¥ation and the 
charge of your little pirl. No jatge or jaty ia 
the world could refase it ‘when they heard of 
yeur sufferings. 

«+ Wewould gladly heap ‘you ‘here ; ‘but *you 
will feol far more heppier avd inteoendént if 
you follow the vouree I Have ‘marked out lor 
you; for'thén your little #irl will ‘be, in eed 
aud ruth, your Own, aad yon wil be as Tree 
from any interference or contro! from cher 
father ae though he were dead.” 

Belen! trenkedthim grutdfolly but hesitated. 
He understood what she wae thinking. 

“Why, my dear!" he exclaimed, simply, 
“ surely you'don't'put-your pride agaimt the 
safetyot your child? Of course we shall lend 


“+1 can't say I mavh regret the lows,” you the money. I shall take your passages inthe 


of Rome ‘and give you bank-notesfor a 
handed pounds, with's letter of introduction 
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to an old friend and schoolfellow of my own, 
Jobn Cameron. I'm told he'sone of the lead- 
ing London solicitors. Anyway, he’s an honest 
man, and yon may trust him fearlessly.”’ 

Helen looked up with a world of gratitade 
on her face. 

“I can’t thank you!" {she said, brokenly, 
** but Violet and I sball bless youall our days. 
Mr. Cameron was my father's lawyer, and he 
deserves every word of praise you've spoken 
of him.” 

“Your father’s lawyer! Then why didn’t 
you go to him years ago infyour troubles?” 

She blushed. 

“I was afraid and ashamed. You don’t 
know how poor we have been, Violet and I!" 

* Well, my dear,” Mr. Danbar said, in his 
kind, fatherly manner, ‘it’s better for you to go 
back to England and get this matter set right. 
But we shall miss you sorely; and if yon’ve 
a mind to come out again and settle in the 
West be sure we'll make you welcome.” 

Mr. Dunbar went on board the steamer 
with the traveller, and while his wife waa 
talking to her friend contrived to have a word 
— the Captain, and ask his opinion of Mr. 

airn 


“I can tell you he made my blood boil!” 
said the sailor frankly. ‘‘ You could see his 
poor wife and child tremble at every sound of 
his voice. I made up my mind he was a 
brate! Why, if yon'’d seen Mra. Nairn’s face 
when he’d left the ship you'd have guessed, 
as I did, what a relief it was to her.” 

** When are yon due at Liverpool ?” 

**November the tenth, if the weather’s 
favourable.” 

* You will do me a favour if it’s possible for 
you to see that Mrs. Nairn reaches London 
safely! Iam sending her to an old friend of 
mine there, who will act for her.” 

Captain Green shrugged his shoulders. 

** There’s one act to my mind would be the 

test kindness ; if any one would only put 
a ballet through the brains of the brute she 
wae unfortunate enough to marry !"’ 
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[‘‘ ZOU ABE TRYING TO ENTRAP ME!" SALD M&S. NORTON, TURNING ROUND UPON LORD DALE SHABPLY.] 


And Mr. Dunbar went off the vessel with a 
private opinion, (confided only to his wife), 
that if Helen Nairn had the 
brave, honest Oaptain would gladly have 
made her hia wife. 

It was a longer voyage than it bad been 
when Helen came out, owing, perbaps, to the 
time of year; but it was a very pleasant 
journey, and Mrs. Nairn dreaded for it to be 
over. She felt Mr. Daonbar was right in 
sending her home, and she believed Jobn 
Cameron would give her his best advice and 
help; but, poor troubled soul, she was ashamed 
of the failure she had made of her life. It 
seemed to her a part at least of her husband's 
disgrace must fall on her and Violet. She 
would rather have dragged out the rest of her 
days on a desert island than published her 
wrongs ; but the ene fear of losing her child 
nerved her to any effort. 

It was not much more than two months 
since she had left Liverpool, when she and 
Violet found themeelves once more at the 
Lime Street Station. Captain Green would 
gladly have accompanied them to London, 
but he could not leave hie ship. He did the 
next best thing. He gave Mrs. Nairn the 
address of one of his married sisters who 
lived in London, and begged her to go straight 
there if, by any untoward chance, Mr. Cameron 
was out of town. He chose out a train fer 
her, due at Easton at ¢wo o'clock, so that, if her 
errand in the Temple failed, she might get to 
Mrs, Vernon’s villa at Kensington before dark. 
He was as carefal and anxious for her comfort 
as though ehe had been his own sister; and 
when he saw the train steam away it seemed 
to the kind. hearted sailor that it carried from 
him the only woman in the world he had ever 
wished to marry. 

‘* Heaven help her!” he thought a 
‘: Every hope she has is centred on that child ; 
and when one thinks of all the infantile 
disorders which may attend Violet from seven 








to seventeen, one pities the hope fixed on such 
@ frail barque.” 
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Helen did not sleep on the long railway 
journey. She sat with her child clasped in 
her arms, and wondered what would be their 
fature. Would Mr, Oameron befriend her, 
and perhaps find some humble niche in the 
world’s vast gallery she could fill, and so be 
spared the drud of shirt-making? Wasit 
possible an Englich home, worthier the name 
than the bare shabby room off Tottenham 
Court Road, could yet be hers? 

She found the office in the Temple looking 
much the same as when, a dozen years or 
more before, she had called there with her 
father. A clerk told her Mr. Cameron was 
out, but —, back every minute. He 
placed two 8 by the fire, and offered the 
new client the y paper; bot Helen de- 
clined. Everything in the room was swimming 
round, so faint and dizzy did she feel. She 
could not have read a single word, for her 
eyes were riveted on the door by which Mr. 
Cameron must soon enter. It seemed hours 
instead of minutes before it ed, and then 
the new.comer was not Mr. Cameron, but & 
much younger man. Poor, frightened Mrs. 
Nairn rose from her chair on a moment's 
impulse—a vain, weary longing to hear a once 
familiar voice. She went towards the gentle- 
man who had just entered with outstretched 
hands, saying,— 

‘Dick! I should have known se any- 
where! Don’t you recognise me? I am 
your cousin Helen!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tr the deep blue mourning suits your com- 
lexion you will have to go to Bokhara. If you 
oe lately lost a French king in your imme- 
diate family, you can wear purple. The Tarks 
express sorrow in violet. The Egyptians and 
Burmese in yellow, the Chinese in white, the 
Persians in pale brown, and the Ethiopians 
and Abyssinians in dirty brown. 
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[NAT BILTON EMERGED FROM BEHIND A TUB OF MYRTLES AND STOOD BEFOBE THE BARONET !] 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


LOVE’S ENTANGLEMENT. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER V.—(continued). 


Ar this moment Lady Wakeling and Mrs. 
Rymell entered the room, her ladyship looking 
very oe in a — velvet aren 
exquisitely out, yet ectly plain; its only 
ornament Venetian a, about her neck and 
arms, 

A sweet smile stole into her handsome face 
as she beheld the position of the couple, so 
suggestive, as it appeared with him at Lady 
Cynthia s feet, of a little love- scene. 

“My plan has worked wonders in leaving 
them alone to themselves,” she thought, 
triumphantly, “I knew my dear boy would 
be won sooner or later!’’ 

After dinner the Baronet and his wife 
pleaded a song from the heiress, and Irvine 
had the poems task of turning over the 
music for her. 

While she was singing his thoughts wandered 
away to that other songstress, and the com- 
parison he formed was not in Lady Cynthia’s 
favour, albeit she was an excellent mezzo- 
scprano of a theatrical style, which she culti- 
vated for effect, 


There was a passionate tremour in her voice 
as she sang that evening, by special request, 
“You'll Remember Me,” that spoke volames ; 
yet Irvine stood unmoved, scarcely aware of 
the concentrated meaning she infused into the 
pathetic words. 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks!” he remarked 
at the conclusion ; yet his heart was not in 
his words, They fell from his lips mechanically, 
for he was casting abont in his mind all the 
time how he could contrive to escape to his 
iryat by the river lane the next morning. 

‘They will try to book me for some ride 
or drive if I am not sharp,” he reflected, some- 





what troubled. “‘ But there, I won’t give up my 
sppointment for anybody.” 

“ What is the programme for this morning, 
Irvine? What do you say to driving my | 
Cynthia in be ve | carriage to the sea. It 
would do you good.” 

“TI should like it above all things,’ re- 
sponded her ladyship, ‘‘and I could take the 
reins when you are , and wice versd.”’ 

“T regret to say I cannot have the pleasure 
of a drive this morning,” he replied, firmly. 

‘* Indeed |!” his mother said tartly, indignant 
at this answer. “Your time is your own, 
Irvine?” 

**T have to see a vet about Jetty. She gota 
stone in her foot, and I wish particularly to 
epeak to him myself.” 

‘“* What ridiculous nonsense, when Evans is 
as trustworthy as yourself, and would see 
J through it all.” 

“IT must attend to Jetty myself, though 
Evans is as good a fellow as one could meet 
for a groom,” he repeated, stolidly. 

“Stubborn boy,” she murmured, tears of 
real vexation starting to her eyes, which she 
quickly wiped away, for Lady Wakeling could 
= a opposition without feeling it 

een. . 

The tact was, both mother and son possessed 
@ similar firm inflexible will when their mind 
was once made up, and, consequently, were 
poe to clash when they were opposed to each 
other. 

‘* What with your dogs and your horses you 
are almost di ble.” 

“Never mind. You and I will drive the 
ponies, dear Lady Wakeling,” Cynthia said, 
meekly, though a gleam of reproach glittered 
in her brown eyes, which she stifled as quickly. 
‘| We must make allowances for the lords of 
creation, you know. Their tastes are so differ- 
ent to ours!” 

“Thanks for championing my cause!” he 
langhed. ‘‘ What a pity I never had a sister 
to help me ontof my scrapes! How i should 


‘have loved her!” 





“I'll be your peacemaker if you like,” 
——— the heiress, gently. ‘Shall we 
make a compact? ’’ 

“I fear my transgressions would be too 
numerous even for you to plead mercy for.” 

** Portia succeeded in the end—why not I?” 
she asked, sweetly, raising her face to his half 
entreatingly, half saucily. 

“ There is nothing you could not do were 
you inclined to pursue or take pity on me, I 
am quite sure,” 

Those bantering words fell very ¢gratefolly 
on her ear, for she believed they were fraught 
with a tender meaning. 

Her spirits rose considerably from that 
moment, and she became amiable and bright, 
while her eyes sparkled and danced as she and 
Lady Wakeling drove through the rural 
countryside down to the seashore. and drank 
in the healthful breeze, laden with fresh life- 
giving ozone from across the leaping, frisky 
ocean, 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Coroner, Suiearorp wishes to see you, Sir 
James,” the footman announced, handing his 
master a card on a massive gold salver, em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Wakelings. 

** Colonel Sleaford!"’ he repeated, with a 
hazy, puzzled expression, as if he were trying 
to dive down into memory’s dark abyss, 

“He is not down on my list, I am gure,’’ 
interposed his wife. 

‘T_T remember,” he articulated, nervously. 
** Show Colonel Sleaford into the library.” 

‘* Who is it?” queried her ladyship, full of 
——- and wondering at the strange 
tremor in his voice. 

‘A man I knew years ago—a club acquaint- 
ance,’’ he replied, evasively, proceeding to the 
door to avoid further questioning. 

“It is many years ago since we met, Sir 
James,” said the Colonel, as the twogentlemen 
shook hands, 
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“Yes; nearly twodecades. But time seems 
to have dealt very gently. with you, Colonel 
Sleaford !”” 

“It is not because ZI have wooed its clem.- 
ency then, I assure you, for I have been well 
battered about since we Jast met,\and got a 
few ugly knocks and*germtthes,”’ 

“I devoutly wish one Mad done its work!” 


flashed the Bawomet’s who | 
made to tea mind neni 7 
that unpleasant affair was a 


Tg 
aa 

pets a 
? 


details. 
his f 
a oo 

“It is so 
me as to whatT 

“Quite so. Well, I will read it, with your 
permission, and you will see it was. brief in 
the extreme,” this pointedly: 

“There is no need to read it. I am only 
ie leased to afford you any further. infor- 

nT, in my agttated agitated State of mind at the 
time, omitted, 

“In this letter,” referring ‘to It qniéfly, 
*' you'say ‘your niece*was given ito the charge 
of a*trastworthy couple who, with the advive 
of a mefical man,’ bore her off on'® S¥A Voyage 
to Sydttey, and fhere died.” 

** Yes, poor child, wvittim ‘to Tés‘purerits’ 
aeticate ‘constitutions. No doubt a ‘weakly 
bloseori Tram ite birth.” 

“Tt was an uncommonly healthy, strong 

‘to the time I left is in your care,” the 
Salona! retorted, emphatically. 

“That may be; butyou ‘see a Uifferent 
dlimate wrought a ‘great chittige in ‘the ‘Tittle 
creattite.”’ 

‘Strange, too, in one so 
mrired, incredwioutly. “Ot course Jou -had 
oo 

ve twas le. The le 
her in charge of T quite lost all trace of.” 

“And you entrusted such a sacred, priceless 
charge in such hands, Sir James?” he put in, 
severely. 

“I was compéHed ite trnat some one, I pre- 
sume, and my wife was in a very delicate state 
@ health wt the time, and completely unfis to 
be consulted on the snbject.” 

“Ts rests with you and the Great Judge af 
all men, Sir James, whom you will have to 
meet sooner or Ister, and render an account of 
your ‘actions on s0 serious and holy a trust. 
Bat as fur as I can see I believe you havelaid 
yonreélf open ‘to grave censure, remembering. 
that you were dealing with the heiress -of fhis 
property which you and oe now enjoy.” 

The stinging r in every sensance 
betrayed ‘by the o 
matte a brave ¢ffort to stifle it Gown, and 
assume a bold front of audatity. 

“T Teil to see under what xt 
ausurme euch langusge'to me, Colonel! 
or by what authority. We Wakel do .not 
brook insults ‘from friend or foe y. My 
brother'’s’only child was placed in my care, 


;” he mur. 


ou can 


= cut in Geep, but.he 
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and I faithfully did my daty according to the 
light that was in me athe time, Beyond that. 


cet be questioned by you or 
day, Sixg 
stiffig, nots line of asta 


ing Srom 28 


in 
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™ @niern 
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Tn@ian 
campaigner, I expect, been to see the pater.”’ 
Then he dismissed.all thoaghig ok the alee’: ject, 
and hurried round to question Evans, t 
groom, about the comfort and well- ito a 


Jetty, after her visit to she veterinary surgeon, 

Colonel Bleaford, “fines erect, bis -head 
and moustache just with -silver, his 
ry yet -kind eyes still t with youthfal 


fires, walked on withan Fp aa none 
of a fine constitution, well hardened to.endur 


wD ld id, sitak, Shapes 


and rely erin in 
any emergency, -was 
ypon the mind of those who.once looked ‘into 


, refined, benevolent face. 
‘“Lily’s little dezling shall not fade. out of 
the world. without .some sign .or ”. he 


tmurmared, as he neared the church, neg 
right down. in & hollow of ae pe 
gracionaly thaniled o'er with. abaded Hichen, 


and wild, creeping plante said mosses... ‘‘Bhe 
shall have a memorial tables a in wine if 
there-is apace for ene,” standing.aad contem- 


plating the holy temple With, itareas. ere he 
made -bis way_to.the W. Bs where 
he had temporarily pué up, till be could find.» 
suitable abodefor the summer.months, 

is Colonel Bilesford?” queried 


‘* Where. is 
Lady. Wakeling, when her -hnsband .returned 
drawing room.- 
“Gone, my love,” 
«« Gone |” i repeated, with su 
“How inhospitable of you to permit b 


leave without pee aT yon eur part. of wal 
come or xefreahment!” 

‘‘ He would not have accepted is if I had 
asked him. ‘He is a Kind of mieanthrope, not 
a man to enliven one’s table, believe me:’’ 

‘I suppose he is liverless, and consequently 
fierce and prickly .as a thorn,” chimed .in 
Cynthia. 

Wakeling saw the attbject Seemed to 
irritate ‘her hogband, so she the 
conversstion, and Tike a wv dasitdl wife, a8.she. 
undeubtedly waa, 
from her thoughts. 

Pe, ringtide mektiedinkto leaty 


a to deepen into the shadowy night. 
Tove, sweet and mysterious, was fleeting: 





















rose.scented |) 
e bright ‘halcyon days a seemed 
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dismissed the ‘little episode.) 'Ce 














in the air; the birds, the bees and butterflies 
flew flow about aoatty haatie te flowers till they droo 
in sheer dreamy lxoguor ; 





ane | Sag d day Irvine had wended his way to 


the. #ose.embowered eottage, where dwelt his 


diWinity, to drink in fresh draughts of the 
rec. 
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How hie longed for y moment when 
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@ morning the tg of ove bars 
‘the eager lips of Irvine. 

Sitirra and he were alone. Not a 

bmigh to stem the tide that not 
sagit oa vended 

hey had strayed 











“* my love, my own 
n, do you iknow you have stolen 


She stood before him with lowered, quiver- 
ing eyelids, fearful to raise them lest he 
should see the lovelit fires she knew was 
shining in their blue depths. 

His arm was around her .and ‘the gold. 
crowned head was on his breast. 

‘Whispertome one word, Say Irvine, I 
love you |” he-pleaded. 

‘*I—I love you, dear Irvine,” she said, ina 
ae shy tone. 

He clasped her to hisshoart mnd sealed their 
troth with a ate shower of kisses that 
mate her pant for + a roseate 
flush, hot with - en coyness, leaping into 
her face, 

‘“Bhiver ‘my tieTbeke: this: is a’ Tittle 
yao agp = ss lip f bas. ol 
Grayling, somewha a Y, coming u 
@meonscious “pait ‘at ‘that ” ‘mnon} 5 Bette 
ftroment. 

Oh, “dadsie;  Gon’t® be angry }” ‘Bhirta 
cried, tottering ‘into his aro 

“ Dash ony buttons, i's all very fine) nty lass, 


Goeaglin, I ‘adh | other 
g, We! wo Ae 
tony, deeply be Bhs pee 


poihumae ‘T vemght 
yous I" ratabetegae des. 


ma I want your conbent to ouranien, Captain 
Grayling ! Will you entrast Shirra‘s ‘future 
in ty keeping?’ 

~ D hed hoped +o keep my dhildw few years 
ae to cheer ap the ‘Ht le-eabin,’’ ‘he said, 


anne silk never Wesert ‘you, dear, darling 
father!” she protested, kissing thin ‘pasaion- 
a ey Will eens 





vim ool” ane 
ee che ees Soke teecneeateady & 


pen Sica. little confab te them- 
selves, 

‘\Hawe you ‘made your father and mother 
amene of poun fealiags $0 205 littisieat ? ” tbe 


pteain asked, bluntly. 
“No, I frankly admit I shave not,” he 
retarned, rather gleomily. 

** Then: there ‘maust be notime wastes. his 
oe a aa is ingperstive, shat brooks no 
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sw pioow. responded Irvine, ‘and vill | 
3 vice.’? 
“Vidind, ram, pat Bia to the difference i 
position to e Squire of Woo 
fbbey, MMe. vakating.” he said, ied 
«Bat say 1ibile leas is sweet and pretty enevgh 
for a duke, an Rabe her and got me 
or my ancestors it-éhonld be for, your 
people. I am not yee either! I can dower 
the lass as well, as the best of them, 
she knows nothing abont that, bless 
her innocent heart {” ‘ 
wauaat eae S eis 
: e , 
he baatoned gh jae | i ye ae 
the ., roof. ‘I expec 
phereil be .& deuced row; but there, Shirra, 
bless her sweet heart, is worth a thousand 


ae You roamer, where do you hide yourself?” 


gaid the silky voice of , sailing 
towards him from off the lawn as he was 
about to.cut.in by a side entrance, 


Te ae | ae Been: fey is oto spin. A ba 
irculates the system bet than _ prowling. 
eoeery gardens and park, you know,’ he 
stammered, 


“ Ij makes you very heated, fhongh, You 
look dreadfally hos” . ais 

“Do 1?" this guiltily. - Well, in that 
case, Lihad better kasten to my dressing-room. 
and repair the i , 

“ Always same,” Fn aaid, petalen iy, 
when he gome. ‘‘Bome excuse to leave 
me. He seems involnerable. I believe I shall 
finish by hating him unless he changes, . I 
have borne this long enough.” 

“How long is thia y-shallying _be- 
haviour going to last?’ demanded Siady 
Wakeling that evening, wrought op to anger 
by Irvine's studied avoidance of all love.pas- 
aages with Cynthia. — 

“I am.at.aloss to knew what offeace I_am 


ilty of,” she andwered,.a little perturbed af | 


bre storm he 
her fair, placid:brow, ; 
“ Do not .prevaricate, Irvine, You know 
what I mean well enough, Iam, ashamed of 
you 1” 
“T know I .am frequently incurring yonr- 
displeasure, mater.” 
‘Why,do.you po it, then? You know how 
my heart aud ‘soul. ig bound up in you and 


your future ;happiness.”’ 
be r to les me Yin 
ve 


“Wouldn’t it 
my own batth, mother mine, 
the fature.in the hands of Providence? It is 
poor werk. shaping, out the career of a man, 
after all, whe his inclipation and heartmay 
ran in Opposition fo all well-laid plans and 
schemes, ; 
“Sophistry .agaig,” dhe declared, tear- 
folly. *‘* You always tne to outwit me. in 


argumentand. everysh 
“Let me go my own way, then,” he re- 
torted, smiling affectionately upon that hand: 


And this splendid h 

y i id match—a 

match hs in make you ~¢ mark.in the world 

aye of party, and perhaps a,peer in the 
“ All delusive dreams that Ihave no. desire 

to folfil,”” 

P ‘Where ia your ambition?” she asked, in 


eapalr, 

“Thave none. My only desire is to be. 

happy after my own ideal. Bayond that I 

leave +0 the fatura.”’ 

i oe you mean to throw over Lady Oyn- 
ia ” 

‘I bave.never breathed .a word of Jove to 
her ; therefore it is prematune.to accuse me 
of such a shameless action.’’ 

“ Doyou intend to marry-her?" she asked, 
getting white with anger. 

. "No, decidedly no, mother mine, for the 
Simple reason that Iam already disposed of,” 
& daring light in his eyes that met those of 
bis mother, both glevaing with the same 
ark, flashing, determined expression, un- 
Yielding and Sofiamt. not 
“Pray, and who is this lady{?” she asked, 


could see gathering on 





satirically, ber hands clasping the arm of her 
chair in firm ie convulsive grips. 

‘A young lady, pare and fair as an angel— 
a danghter that even you could not frown 


0. 

“Who is this paragon?” she meered, 

unable to guell. the rising, passion that was 
half choking her utterance. 

“ Miss Shirra Grayling, the only chfld of a 
naval captain.” 

‘6 A-tra little pink-faced doll, whose 
idea of society and its claims is to boba 
courtesy!” she replied, scornfully 

* A lady every inch of her, and as refined 


cretion,” he said firmly, “He is an obstinate 
young cub, and must be tatight’a lesson. Any- 
thing is ‘better than a disgracefal mésalliance.” 

When the summons came for Irvine's instant 
pretence in the library ‘he shook like a quiver- 
ing leaf. The battle had begun in real éarnest 
he knew. With a reedlute effort of will he 
shook off his metvousnéss and entered the 
room With a firm step, anda brave, undaunted 
expression ne Tn ‘his Mark eyes. 

** Your inpther nforms mé that-you have 
formed a kind of engagement with some girl 
in the village. Did you speak the solemn 
truth then, or was it a young man's foolish 


and well-bred as you are!” he broke forth, | boast ? 


hotly, his face flashed at the insult Jevelled at 


his darling. 
“Shameless, ungratéful boy! Leave the 
refuse to hold further 


room this instant. 
converse with you!” 

‘*T knew there would be no end of a breeze,” 
he muttered, as he obeyed her and departed. 
“ Bat how the dickens will it all end ?—that’s 
the question,” feeling ‘hortibly hipped .and 
wretched at the prospect before him of con- 
fronting the Baronet, whom “he koew, from 
past skirmishes ve to tuoney matters, 
would prove nothing’except & bed of thorns. 

** I shall stick to-my guns though,” was his 
mental resolution. *‘ No other gicl willl marr 
if they forbid it. They may bring a princess.if 
they like, and T’ll tell her flatly I wouldn’s 


marry het.” , 
‘Lady Wakeling rosé from her chait and 
gy the room, clasping her hands to her 
ead in sheer, miserable despair when her 


mobagry son was gone, 

* What.is to be done?" shé micaned. “‘ My 
infatuated, crazed ‘hoy, to throw his affection 
and spléndid chance of a.great career away on 
some-wretched plebsian minx, who. probably 
doesn’t even Know the use of an aspirate.. It 
is too bitter, too h itating.” 

Then she bowed her proud head, and wept'fh 

yeryangnish,  _— ; 
My l6ve, what on estth is the matfer'?”’ 
ingnired the. Baronet, with tender concern, 
entering the room and finding the prostrate 
form of his wife, for whom he had sinned so 
bacely to lavish splendour and wealth upon. 

‘The one redeeming pdirt of his character 
2was that great affection he bore her. 

She rose, and his arm was around her waist 
in a moment, with as much devotion as at the 
hour he led her from the churoh a -surpass- 
ingly beautital bride. 

“I gm unhappy, James,” she -said, 
brokenly. 

“My dear, I oan pee that,” he said im- 
patiently. ‘The cause! the cause?” 

‘+ Our foolish Boy has committed himself in 
@ Most serious way.” 

‘Where, in Heaven’s name, could be lose 
money in this primitive plage ?”’ he exclaimed 
in amazement, Knowing the young fellow's 
love of horse-racing, and, of course, aacritiing 
‘this trouble to another escapade, 

“\Tt.is worse than money this time. ‘It ig a 
shamefal entanglement.” , 

Epos a few Pirprovees, Deke have to patch 

, L. suppose, stormy brow clearing, 

m, It ianot Sap Of thosé affuirs ; it is infinitely 
— It .is,a betrothal to some girl in the 
village.” 

tA ‘betrothal! ” he thundered, his eyes livid 
with passion, his brow settling in ropy lines 
not pleasant to see, 

'*Who told you thighideous story ? I believe 
‘itis false—a vile fabrication ! ” 

“1 heard it from his own lips a few minutes 


‘© Tl go and order his immediate presence in 
the library. This must be cleared up or ——” 
bringing down.his hand excitedly, with a crash 
on & tortoiechell and silver table at his side, 
till it shivered again, 

“For my sake, do not be too hard, James,” 
she entreated, holding out her trembling hands 
‘heseechingly. “You know he has my impual. 
give proud apirit, Do not drive him to déespera- 

on. ’ 


“You must permit me to use my own dis- 





‘“]¢‘was the truth, sir. I have deked’ Cap- 
tdin'Grayling’s daughter tobe my wife.” 

“' You certainly’ have a pood amount of 
hardihood to coolly tell me this,” the Buronet 

, livid with rage. 

“You would not wish me to eqnivocate, ‘sir, 
on such & serious subject.” 

“Are you insane, or what, sir?” 

“Tam perfectly in ‘my ‘senses, and cannot 
sé6 on ,, What grounds’ you oppose this 


“An alliance with some common, illiterate 
pe A Do you imagine for one ni 3 
Latly Wakeling, a-genttewouran ‘from the“ti 
of her fingers'to ‘the crown ‘of her head, would 
ever receive sach ‘&-person for a danghter?” 

“elt mother ‘or yoursel! kuew my fiancée 
on: "wo not Onby admire ber; but ‘love 

er.’ 

“Adanatio’s rhapsody ,""bneered the Baronet. 
‘6 An illusive chimera, 'that ‘will dic as quickly 


as 4 

‘+ Never while oI live, I -am no puling boy 
now.” 

‘Listen to me, sir. If you carry on this 

i nl.affair any longer I shall forbid 
you thie house; the same roof will never hold 
us beth. And as for your «mother, she) shall 
never speak to you again sill you'come to your 
aérises ; S80 choose between shis person and your 
home and nts.” 

Crestfallen and dejected Irvine» Set. ‘hia 
te a loyal to Saicra as apiece of un- 


‘gold, 

** It’s deuced hard lines thats fellow should 
have all these trials beeause ho has foand ths 
true partner of his life,’ -he ‘manttered, 
shrugging his shoulders: ‘Governors and 
menrere, nem to forged they. were once young 

ves,’’ 

The next morning he escaped diractly aféer 
breakfast away to Woodbine Cottage, and was 
Gloseted for nearly am hour with Captain 


Coppling, 
‘I will call gpon Sir James .this evaning, 
and see if I can wheedle him round, Of course, 
in.the-event of .his being obdurate, why the 
lassie.and you muat wait till better days.” 
‘Perhaps till oar:hearts are withered and 
our, hair is .” hesaid, bitterly. 
‘* Nevermind, lad! Remember no good ever 
came .of .disobedience to parents’ authority; 
honour your father and mother is the law of 


Ho Boxe. 

“Ts is + ‘eo thoogh.”’ 

“Daty at times is a little - prickly,” 
the Captain rejoined, giving his hand a nearty 
gtasp of friendé@hip. ‘Keep up your ag 
bis sae heart, you know, never yet won 
P y.” 

* What a splendid fellow he is!” reflected 
Irvine,.as he strode down the garden, having 
promised not to see Shirra till the Captain 
had interviewed Sir James. ‘' And this is the 
father of ‘the girl they both declare is low.an 
vulgar. Oh! the detestable prejadica of caste | 
How T hate it1’’ 


oe ee 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“ Cartan Gravina Wishes to sse me!” Bir 
James exclaimed with «a hazy recollection of 
having heard that nanie, and its being eon- 
nected with seme» unpleasantness when the 
man-servant told him that evening who 
waited for him. “It is a mistake, the man 
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can bave no business with me,” he added as 
it flashed across his mind who was the owner 
of that name, 

“He asked, Sir James, particularly for 
you,” Jeames replied stolidly. 

** Confound the fellow!” he muttered testily. 
“What can he want with me? ” a nasty scowl 
settling on his forehead. ‘Take him into 
the ante-rcom !"’ in his rage at what he con- 
sidered an intrusive liberty, deeming the 
library, where he saw everyone on business, too 
great a courtesy toshow the intruder. 

He gave a start of , Devertheless, 
when the imposing noble-faced sailor, calm 
and dignified, stood before him with that 
innate stamp of a true gentleman, fearless, 
dauntless, whore ccnscience was pure as 
crystal and as fair. 

+ was elear to the Baronet that bullying or 
intimidation would prove abortive with hia 
visitor. 

“Take a seat,” the hardness of his voice 
toning down in spite of himeelf. 

“Thanks very much, Sir James, I will 
avail myself of one, as onr interview will take 
a little time to discuss,” he rejoined with frank 
candonur, 

** May I request you to be as brief as you can, 
er, Captain Grayling ?” he urged blandly. 

“Certainly. There need be no circumlocution 
in ex ations, for of course you guess the 
errand I have come here to see you about 
to-night?" 

‘* Indeed you are mistaken!” this frigidly. 

“TI see, I see, You thought a nay from a 
father to a son was isrevocable, and so I 
admit it should be ; but there are exceptions 
to every rule, and this is one that I think 
admits it.” 

“If you refer to my son's folly, sir, in some 
silly boyish infatuation he has formed for 
te daughter, there can be no exception, no 

ope of my ever countenancing such a mad- 
brained fancy. Therefore the rule will in this 
instance stand, as regards my conrent, 
inviolable |" 

‘You mean, Sir James Wakeling, that you 
consider my child unsuitable in both birth 
and position to mate with your son!" the 
Captain said, a scornful ring in his clear, 
deep. toned voice. 

“Precisely 80! My son is beir to a fine 
property, and a very old distinguished title, 
one that has cost the lives of many of our 
noble ancestors. Onur eecutcheon vp to now 
has been onsullied by any mistaken alliance, 
and I mean to keep it bright and clear as it 
was handed down to me,” a slightly pompous 
tone in his voice that irritated the gentle, free 
nature of his listener. 

“You have said enough, sir,’”’ be retorted 
gravely. “Your bright, honourable escutcheon 
shall never be tarnished by my little lass, 
who is fairer and sweeter, permit me to tell 
you, than any wild flower that ever blossomed 
in the delle of Stoneleigh, and as refined a 
lady as ever yet trod beneath this roof!” 

“ Naturally you, as a father, believe your 
daughter perfect ; and I have no doubt Miss 
Grayling is a very superior yonng pereon, and 
I congratulate you upon relinquishing, with- 
out further argument, all thought of con- 
necting yourself with my family. Such 
dieparity of social positions could only bring 
unbappiness to all parties concerned!” this 
loftily, as he stroked his fast-whitening 
moustache, 

“T not only relinquish the doubtful honour, 
sir, but I solemnly declare to you that my 
child should never exalt your much. vaunted 
family by becoming one of its members. One 
thing, perhaps, which has influenced you to 
act more like a purse-prond, retired tallow. 
chandler, is the mistaken notion that Miss 
Grayling would be portionless. Dismiss the 
idea from you now, for her dower would fit her 
for your son’s superior,”’ 

The Baronet bit his thin lips to hide the 
mortification he felt at the stinging rebuke, so 
calmly dealt ; yet 80 tipped with quiet sarcasm 
was the shaft that he was unable foran instant 
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to retaliate in tuitable language, for he saw he 
had no ordinary man to deal with. 

“As our discussion is getting a little per- 
sonal, we had better close it, Captain Gray- 
ling,” keeping, with a great effort, his passion 
under control. 

**Good.night, Sir James Wakeling. I am 
very glad to have met you, and to know you 


as you are,” stepping to the door, hat in| the 
hand. 


‘ Insolent old meddler !"" the Baronet hissed, | gasped 
when the door closed behind his visitor. ‘I/|t 


nearly lost my temper at the last. Confound 
that rash boy’s insane folly ; he is always 
getting into some sorape or anotber, This must 

the end of it. I not suffer any more 
indignities through him!" 

Thoroughly annoyed, he betook himself ont 
for a teed On the tarenen, to tty if one of his 
favourite cigars would soothe his perturbed 
mind before he joined the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room. 

* Hist, Sir James, be that you?” said a 
gruff voice, in a vain attempt to whiaper. 

“What do P. ne ge pot oS aoe 
you eome prowling in m vate grounds at 
this hour of the night?” the Baronet 
demanded, sternly. 

“ Oh, bare Page are the Baronet! I thought 
I knew that jib, though the moon’s not very 
clear,” the man rejoined insolently, as he 
emerged from a hoge tub of myrtles, 

‘*Who are you?” asked Sir James, some- 
thing in the of the voice reminding him 
of a past he would fain forget and crush into 
oblivion, niet 2 

- » yer don’t mean to say you forgets 
Nat Bilton, who served yer so faithfally in 
that little bit o’ business down in the New Cut 
seventeen years ago?” 

“You!” he gasped, his face, even in the 
pale light from a coy moon, looking ghastly 
and be with terror. P a 

“’Bpecks you thought me worms’ 

) hg that makes yer look s0 soared 


“It is so many years ago, and I had reason 
to believe som g had happened,” he 
answered, passing his hand, which trembled 
visibly, mr ig his temple, which were moist with 


pers 

‘* Anybody w’'d think I was a ghost instead 
of a live un,” Bilton laughed. 

“Ts your wife with you?” the Baronet 
asked, to gain time to obtain his usual ease of 


manner. 
“ Yes, the missus is hall serene, but foot- 
sore and hungry, and so am I.” 
" “And you have come here to-night for 
money, I suppose?’ once more himeeif. 
‘That's it, guv’nor. You've gueesed as right 
as nails, We've both tramped from Liver. 
pool, begging a crust as we comes » till 
we was both dead beat when we gits to Stone- 


1 — 

"Pins what claim do you imagine you have 

upon me to come here on such an errand? Do 

you know the penalty of being caught lurking 
the Abbey grounds?” 

“I know this, that if you don’t like to see 
me here on the Q. T., why I can go to the 
front door,” retorted Nat, with stolid in- 
solence. ‘I don’t mind, you bet.” 

His‘defiant attitude and speech disconcerted 
Sir James considerably ; in fact, nonp!ussed 
him altogether. 

‘‘Here is a sovereign; now go, and don’t 
come here any more,” he stammered out, 
nervously. 

** Come, guv’nor, it’s no uee you thinking as 
how a suvrein will gag my tongue, though I'll 
take it till you gives me my due.” 

‘na? Your Few peal Pa pos me you mean? 
you thi am going to be an easy 

for you to extort blackmail from?” a Sark 

scowl settling on his brow. 

** IT doesn’t know anything about black males 
or white ‘uns, cos I never beard of the creturs 
afore ; but this I do know, that you'll have to 
stump up, and that sharp, unless you wants 
me to come and give in my to your 
fluny ‘in these ere togs.” 
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“The child I entrusted to your sharge 
seventeen years ogo is dead and buried, att 


the money you then received am yo 
for the br Vans yoe taatoriede tae ee 

“Don't you be too sure about its death and 
burying, cos that’s where you makes the mis. 


“ What I says,” Nat repeated, coolly, 

“This is some trickery of yours to force 
money out of me,” 

** You're a pretty fine huncle to take on like 
this when you hears the news that ought to 
make you jamp for joy to know yonr little 


niece is not dead,” he retorted, y. 
“I believe it’s a base falsehood ; the child 
-died and was buried.” 


“Phen Lae Re pa a lie; for I swear, ore 
wear was a. myself this 
the kid never aid dle > there, thet 


flat!” he replied, em 
. What became of f, then ?™ 


“ I can be found at the ‘ Spotted Dog,’ just 
by the old water mill, if yer wants me.” 

“* T’ll see you to-morrow at the mill, then, 
and try what I can do for you,” this concilia- 


tingly. 
zen,” Hat's tome bonosaing more vespesttal 
‘ames,’’ Nat's tone ming more 

as the Baronet’s toned down. “I’m a cove 
that likes peace, and I don’t mind letting 
’ave it, too, for I mind me we ain't either of ue 
80 young as we was when we a-parted at my 
mansion orate a All I wants Rey | 
pipe o’ y chimney-corner & 
modest glass of grog, and I’m content.” 

** To-morrow, mind, at nine o’clock sharp,” 
broke in Sir James, impatiently, eager to get 
quit of his garralous visitor. 

“* Right you are, Sir James; I'll be there, 
though I generally keeps my watch on the 
pianar,” he said, with a chuckle, as he shuffled 
away through the dim shad trees and left 
not even a footfall to tell of departure. 

“What can have become of the child?” 
reflected the unhappy master of Stoneleigh, 
“Great Heaven! suppose she was to turn up 
and——” And a spasm of wild, agonising 
fear shot through his guilty breast. 

Conscience, as the greatest bard and 
= of men has told us, makes cowards of 
us eo 

And well he exemplified the axiom as he 
crept, rather than walked, into his library, and 
flang himself into his easy chair like a mar 
prostrated by a terrible weakness or calamity. 

The Nemesis of the wrong-doer was on 
track at last, and all the cleverly devised plans 
of a lifetime lay in the hollow of a discarded 
wait’s hand—a poor, homeless, neglected out- 
cast that Nat Bilton had dragged up pro- 


bably. 

“ His tongue must be silenced at any cost, 
any sacrifice. He has the girl, the villain! I 
see it all. Oh, why did I trast him? I might 
havé known he would betray me in the end, 
he mused, his head baried in his feverish, 
tremulous hands, despondent, wretched in 
mind, body and estate. 

Could Captain Grayling have looked upon 
him then he would have been fully avenged 
for his curt, insulting dismissal. 


a 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“Wert, my lassie, I have failed,’ her 
father exid, as he entered the flower-crowned 
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s—— 
“Ob! dadsie! Is it true?” she asked, 
turning like a piece of snow even to her pretty 
roze-tipped ears. 
«: Yes, my child, it is too true,” folding the 
slender quiverin form to his great broad 
chest, and stroking her soft hair soothingly— 
lovingly. 
«“ Why, ob, why, is Sir James 80 crnel—so 
abjast?"’ she faltered, her beautifal soft eyes 
guffased in tears. 
«“ Because he is not & gentleman at heart, 
little one. Fine feeling and chivalry did not 
descend with the title and fortune in his case.” 


“Yet Irvine is a gentleman!” she urged, 
loyally. 
«Yes, that may be. But you see it jast 


made him what he is—a 
curmudgeon.” 
she moaned, 


missed his sire and 
purse-proud, stuck up, 

“What, ob, what shall I do?” 
prokenly. 

“Try like my brave lassie 
all!’’ he stammered, deeply 

r child's grief. 

“JT never can do 
him so,” and sobs 
broke her utterance. 

“Well, dear, time is a great healer. Leave 
it to time and Him who can calm the waves, 
and bring comfort to all who euffer or are 
stricken down in body or mind.” 

“ You would have saved me if you could, 
dadsie. But it was not to be, and I will try to 
bear my sorrow as your child should. Yet it is 
very hard at first,” a dry sob catching her 
throat, in spite of her heroic resolve to appear 
resigned. 

Then she left » warm, affectionate kiss on 
his cheek, and stole upstairs to her room to 
combat alone with the first great trouble she 
had ever known since the death of her mother, 
three years back. 

Before the breakfast cloth was cleared 
Irvine made his appearance. 

A thrill of inexpressible pain passed through 
her sensitive frame when Sbirra heard his 
well-known voice, 80 doubly dear now that 
fate had severed their hapless young lives. 

The Captain hastened to the dainty little 
drawing-room to meet Irvine, his step less 
bao. ant than its wont, and his face pregnant 
with anxious care. 

Poor Shirra sank down on her wicker rock- 
ing chair in despair, faint and wretched, 
despite her brave resolve of the previous 


to—to forget it 
affected at the 


that, never—never. I love 
of overwhelming despair 


night. 

“T know it is wrong to give way like this,” 
she wailed to herself, ‘‘or to set up an idol; 
only he is so good, 80 true, and I feel my heart 
will break. Ob, why did we ever meet!” 

“You have bad news for me,” Irvine 
exclaimed, in hurried, breathlees gasps. “ My 
father bas been inexcrable.”” 

“He bas, I regret to say,” was the grave 
reply, pitying the sna —s on the 
some young face, from whi i 
had fled. ere + 

“ But we can wait till I am of age and be- 

come master of my own destiny,” be urged. 
‘If my father has an iron will so have I, 
and I will not submit to his in the selection of 
a wife. Shirra I love—ay ! Captain Grayling, 
Iadore her. If by giving up my life I ee 
prove it I would lay it down this very 
minute,” 

“Every sentence you utter stabs me to the 
heart, dear bey ; for itis my psinfal duty to 
par Tyg my poor little lassie can never be your 


an words, I implore you. Do not 
visit the sins of the fatber — bis unfortu- 
nate gon ; have mercy on me. er what 
in my desperation I shall become if you drive 
me from your roof without one word of hope. 
~ one too mach to grant one so wretched 

Tears of pent-up misery sprang to his dark 
eyes as he with thes on of a man 


ss Unsay thoee 


a ont to be condemned to death. 
‘ Heaven forbid that word or act of mine 
should drive you to commit 


any rashness on 


protested, yielding in spite of his determina: 
tion to be firm. 

“Then you give me hope?” 
eagerly. 
‘*Jf I concede so far in granting you what 
you ask, I shall make it conditional.” 

“Til agree to anything,” Irvine said, eub- 
miseively. 

«If, when you arrive 
make Shirra your wife, she is never to enter 
the house of your father while he lives. He 
has cast an indignity upon her innocent head 
that can never be pardoned.” 

“T promise solemnly to obey the conditions, 
and I revere the feeling that actuates them ; 
for no wife of mine shall ever be patronised, 
not even by my own flesh and blood.” 

“ No letters or meetings must take place in 
the meanwhile,’ i the Captain. 
“ After you have said good-bye to Shirra I 
will not be a party to any deceit while you 
are ® minor, and subject to your father’s 
authority.” 

“ Your commands shall be obeyed, eir. You 
shall find I can keep a promise,” the old light 
returning to his eyes, lines of pain fading from 
his mouth and forehead. 

Pointing to the door the Captain observed 
almost cheerily, 80 infectious is joy,— 

“ You will find the little lassie in the parlour. 
Go to her.” 
Irvine did not 
for he actually sprang across 
vanished beforea fly could have 
the feat. 

Shirra looked up with sudden amazement at 
his entrance, and gave @ little cry of delight, 
and gurgled out hysterically, — 

« Has father let you come, Irvine, 
true?” 

“Yes, my own love, my sweet pet. He 
told me where to find you, and he has made me 
the happiest fellow in all Hampshire.” 

“Bas I don’ :anderstand,” she faltered, 
dazed at this del.cious news. 

“T prayed and pleaded 80 hard that the 
dear old Captain could not find the heart to 
refuse me, and here I am at your feet.” 

“JT can scarcely realise it all,” she pro- 
tested, as he held her small, trembling hands 
in his, and covered them with hot, passionate 
kisses. 

« Bat I can,” he added, gleefully, “for you 
are going to be my own sweet wife when I 
come of age. It is all settled ! 
catching her to him, “are we not blessed? 
Isn’t your pater a king of paters?” 

“He is a king in goodness of heart and 
soul. Heaven bless him!” she answered, 
reverently. 

«“ And the day you bless me with this sweet, 
little hand, (a volley more kisses), he will be 
my father, and I his Gevoted son,” he inter- 


posed earnestly. 

And thus they _— on till a shoffling of 
feet, acoompanied y & cough, deep as a bassoon 
bass note, heralded to the lovers the approach 
of Captain Grayling—a polite intimation that 
time was up, and the supreme moment had 
arrived when along good-bye must be said. 

A last, lingering embrace, & rain of im- 
ioned kisses that made Sbirra pant for 
th; then he turned and grasped her 

father’s hand and murmared a few words of 
incoherent gratitude, and he was gone. 

‘Are you happier, 
asked. 

“Yes, father, you 
and gladness to m 
child the happiest girl in 


he pursued, 


at man’s estate, you 


require another invitation, 
the room and 
accomplished 


Is it really 


the world. 


noble, self-sacrificing one, 
earth this would be!” 


he laughed. 
lad's cm pee oe not if I had 
marti ’ and sent to be shot for it!” 

While father and daughter 
conclave Irvine strode back to 
a firm tread, and a heart 


lassie?” the old sailor 


have brought sunshine 
heart, and made your 
If only 


other fathers would tske pattern by my 
what a heavenly 


“My heart's not 4 steel one, that’s clear,” 
“ I couldn’t hold out against the 
i been ‘ court- 


held their little 
the Abbey with 
overflowing with 


knew that meant the departare of Lady 
Cynthia and her aunt. 

“Ab! there you are, Mr. Wakeling!” eaid 
her ladyship, 8 little tartly, darting upon him 
as he proceeded towards the morning room. 
“ You see I am about to leave you all!” 
“Yes, so I perceive,” he returned, a bit 
confused. 

‘I fear I have bored you no end,” this with 
a hollow laugb. 
“No friend of my mother’s could do that.” 
“Then you do not inclade yourself as one 
of my friends?” she retorted, with a steely 
smile of irony. 

“I hope sincerely I have not committed 
myself in any ey | ¢o cause you to withdraw 
what I thought I held—your kind opinions 
and friendship?” he urged. 
‘You seemed to value it very lightly,’ was 
her curt rejoinder, her head raised proudly, 
her eyes flashing keen reproach at his neglect 
and indifference to her charme. 

It galled her proud nature to be foiled in 
finding him armour-proof against all her 
seductive little wiles and allurements to sub- 
jugate bim and take him captive. 
He was too happy to heed her bitter shafts. 
They passed by bim, leaving no eting, no 
regret, which drove her from the room, to bis 
infinite relief, for he yearned for solitude, to 
indulge in weavirg bright schemes of ® 
glorious future, shared by his divinity. : 
Sir James met Nat Bilton at the water. mill 
and gave him a goodly sum of money, but no 
argument or persuasion could induce the 
fellow to reveal what had become of the lost 


88. 

“She's safe enough, and won't trouble you 
while you pays up. You will ave tobe content 
with that, so it’s uo use a-pumping me,” he 
reiterated obstinately. 
When the Baronet bad gone Nat muttered 


exultingly,— 
“It ’ud be rather fanny if I could tell 


him what I don’t know myself; ’spect she’s 


kicked the bucket. Kids ‘ave no hend of fevers 
and the likes,” betaking himself off at po 
9 ° 


shambling pace back to the “Bpotted Dog 
recruit his strength by a glase of his 
favourite beverage, ram; and tell the partner 
of his joys and sorrows of his success. 

Uncouth, ignorant, and dissipated vagabond 
though he wae, yet one gleam o manhood 
shone out of that plorred nature—bis fealty 
and affection to his wife, when the drink was 
not maddening his brain ; then Nat’s idea was 
—spare the rod and spoil the wife! 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ You have done @ fine thing, Irvine?” Lady 
Wakeling observed, reproachfally, when her 
guests had og “Jost by your stabborn 
will one of the best chances of the whole 

ear.” 
~ «« How can I help it, my dear mater ?" he 
contested, in a tranquil way that nettled her. 
“My father was not the man to allow any- 
one to meddle with bis love for you, and I 
claim the same privilege.’’ y 

This nonplussed her ladyehip entirely, and 
struck home. . 

« Bat what are you going to do ?” she aeked 
with a sigh. 

“Be as and redeem my 
harum-scarum college tricks, and tone down 
a bit abroad. The pater said I was to 
expatriated, and he knows what is right, I 


suppose ? 

All the deep, latent love sprang to the sur- 
face of her maternal breast at the thought of 
losing her darling boy, the one pledge of her 
young heart's affection. 

‘He only said so in anger, dear; because 
we had both set our mind upon your wedding 
Lady Cynthia; and then the news of that 
unfortunate affair with that seaman's daugh- 
tea added fuel to fire. But now that little folly 
is done away with there is an end to all ill- 


as I can, 








the threshold of your life,” 


Captain Grayling 





yn the hall he saw s pile of luggage. He 


feelin ” 
E bis own counsel, and divulged 
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not a sentence of his fresh engagement to the 
despised ‘‘seaman's” only child to his 
mother. So that lady was perfectly content, 
and continued existing in a fool's paradise. 

Sir James, too, had softened marvellously 
in his stern manner to bis son, The fact is, 
the arrival of Colonel Sleaford on the scene, 
followed by Nat Bilton, whom he thought 
never to see again in the flesh, had softened 
him considerably, for a never-ceasing dread 
pursued him that some horrible exposure of 
his evil deeds would burst overhis weary head 
to crush him with relentless, devastating 
retribution. 

He seemed to bs environed round all at 
oncs — to be tracked, as it were; by an 
avenging spirit, frees which there was no 
appeal, no escape. 

“If that Nat Bilton would only sell the 
secret of the girl's whereabouts then I might 
save myself,’ be commented to himself over 
and over again; “ but the rascal keeps: me in 
suspense as a trump card over me. Oh! 
Blancke, my love! if you only knew all, how 
you would despise me!” 

He wandered about the gardens and ter: 
races of a night like some u Spirit, rest- 

and miserable, lest the ex-poacher Nat 
should shamble in to seek for him, 

Lady Wakeling would offer frequently to 
accompany him in his stro, but this was 
always declined kindly, yet firmly. 

“T like to be alone to think, my dear,”” was 
his usual excase, “ while I enjoy a cigar. It-ie 
more soothing by one’s solitary self, i 
a3 if may seem for me'to say so,” and then: ke 
would raise her delicate hand, gleaming: with 
precious stones, and press it to his lips with the 
tender impressement of a courtier to his 
sovereign. 

Thus it happened that Irvine a 
to roam about at his own will and’ pleasare 
till arrangements could be made for his tour 
abroad, which he was eagerly praying to 


ee. 

The curb he had to put on himeelf wae very 
hard to bear—to not see or write to: his fiancée. 

Yet he bore it like a man and @ gentloman; 
by depriving hienself even of & saunter in the 

ictaresque river lane leat. the form of 

hirra should come on the scene to le: and 
tempt him to forget honour, and all for the 
sweet bliss of once more holding her im: hia 
arme, and locking into those starry’ depths 
with all a lover’s rapture, 

Tt was a delightful morning; on the verge of 
autumn, when the greem liveries of sammer 
were fast fading into tawny and amber tints, 
and the bushes of hawthorn in the lanes and 
thickets of Stoneleigh glowed in the distance 
like patches of red flame. 

The quaint little church door wae ajar this 
peaceful morning, and a clear ringing voice 
was singing the Magnificat, accompanied by 
“_ organ. 

4 was Shirra, practising with the organist, 
she having promised to dee for him at the 
forthcoming harvest festival. 

While she was absorbed’ ir her task there 
was another scene being enacted quietly bya 
—_ of military bearing; with clear-cut 

ndsome features. 

He was atanding in the chancel, watchiag 
an Italian workman ereoting @ superb: little 
tablet, under the superintendence of the 
sculptor who had created the beautiful work 
of art. The subject was a# child's head, 
crowned with daisies, with two timmy angela 
enveloping her with their wings. 

Beneath were these words carved in gold 
letters :— 

‘Sacred to the memory of Lilian Wakeling, 
the only beloved child and heirevs of the late 
Sir William Wakeling, and his wife Lady 
Lifian Wakeling, who departed thiw lifé in a 
foreign land among strangers in her-babyhood, 
in the year of eighteen hundred and sixty 


Below these words was the Wakeling creet 
and motto, “‘Nemo ne impune Pacessit,’ 
(No one wounds me with impunity.) - 

“Who is the ladysinging. Shehas'a divin 





voice?’’ said Colonel Sleaford to the old 
bible-backed sexton, who was creeping about 
to listen to the singer. 


“ She's a Miss Grayling, sir,’ the doddering | the 


old fellow replied, “and the cometiest young 
lady hereabouts for many a mile; and-she can 
sing too, sir!” 

Presently Shirra stepped from the red-cur- 
tained organ. loft down to the sisleand walked 
oer the handsome tablet, te take @ nearer 
view of it. 


“How beautiful!”  ehe a yy 
a 


ejaculated, standing im the shadow 
stained-glass window, that touched the: lovely 


gracefalform with asupersatural radiance, with 
| its fitful gleams of ruby, purple, and amber, 


as the sun li¢ them ups 

Her footfall was so light that Colonel Slea- 
ford: did not hear it till the exclamation 
escaped her. Them he turned:round: and posi- 
tively shrank back in sudden: tranefixed awe, 


as if he were gezing at some visitant from the 


a bees ding him witha pozaled look 
he.stood regar m witha po: 10 
of wonder, for she could not imagine what 
there was in her presence-to affect this strange 
gentleman. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered at last, 
his instincts of good breeding coming to bie 


| sid, “bat you are the counterpart of—of a 


lady I once knew, and—and the mother of the 
child whose: memory this tribute is being 
piaced to. Infact, I can scarcely recover forti- 
tude enough to speak rationally.” 

“I am sorry to have impressed you.se pain 
fally,” she replied, gently, 
‘Your name is——” 


ted. 

As they were speaking Captain Grayling 
himself walked up to them. He had come in, 
and the. coeoa-nut matting had deadened his 
spproach, 5 

“* Why; here is my father |" she exclaimed, 
with a joyous expression of gratification. 

Colonel Sleaford introduced himself without 
farther’ parley, and then disclosed tke great 
eee nt on catching sight of 

hirra, 

The Capsain turned pale, and:looked: very 
distressed for a moment at the mention of 
Australia, as the officer gave # brief, concise 
history of the dead child's life and parentage. 

“Come and see me to-morrow, Galonel. 
‘There ie much Ihave to talk to you upon,’ the 
sailor said, gravely, as they botheltookr 
and Shirra, with a stately little bend: of her 
regal young head, linked: Ker arm: im ‘his and 
passed out of the sacred edifice, 


When, on the following morning, ths Colenel 


Genpihada. teem the Leyes oe of 7“ 
Graylivgs, he was.received by the Oaptain in 
bis usval cordial, frank way ; the clond of 
= head vanished from his dine massive 
row. 
“Tt was the band of destiny, sir; that drew 
Moxplained -Copiain, Gre I 
g;” explained ylibg, “ for 
know that mychifd—my adopted child-—ia the 
daughter of the lady and gentleman insoribed 
on. marble tablet. would have 
all I possess to have kept the secret; but it 
was not to be, for I love the: lassie—ay,.as 
deeply avif she had been bone of my boneand 
flesh of my flesh; but I daremot; as'a Clhiris- 
tian and a 
when the proof of her birthright and heritage 
is in the balance!" 
, a ee a his hand in ber tare 
raternal’ grip’ o \ \ ining 
’ + and friendship. = f 
‘“* I have conclusive proofa’ of ‘here identity, 


for her'tiny garments were alb marked with | made 


Lilian, and the crest which is engrave on the 
tables.” 


“Oh! great and mysterious’ Creatar,- who 
overrulesandorders this vast) universe: and 
His creatures lives and destiny, Dhow art 
mighty,” Colonel Sleaford saide severentially. 
‘What triviel atome we are im our own: wenk- 
nese |.’" and’ both gentlemen became silent}for 
awhile, as if lost in solemn thought. 
‘Wien: she Coloneb 














gentleman, withhold the trath | sin 








$$$ 
sought Shirra, who, for the first time in her 
happy girl's life, heard thetrath, that she was 
not, in very deed, the child of Captain and 
late Mrs. Grayling. 

At the news she wound her fair, dimpled 
arms about his neck, and kissed hita passion- 
ately, murmnring,— 

“You darling old Tove! You were the 
shepherd, and I your little strayed lamb, 
Me you sheltered from every storm and 


“ And now my little lamb has grown up to 
be @ great lady with lands and geld,” he 
laughed, gleefully. : 

“Which you and I and dear Irvine: shalt 
share for ever and: ever!’ she exclaimed, 
clapping her haads. 

“ Bat what is tobe donsabout Sir James?” 
ee though ded and fanlty 

“He, though misguided and faulty, is 
Irvine's father; 80 we will be merciful to him 
and hash. it all nicely, you. know,” this 
coaxingly. ‘I couldn’t be hassh tomy uncle, 
and disgrace:my own husband's name, which 
is mine even already, 

His reply wasa fervent kis. 

* 2 * * * 

As if fate was to complete the unravelling 
of the tangled skein that enrrounded the young 
life of Shirra, Nat, Bilton.and hie wife posi- 
tively ran into the arms.of Captain. Grayling 
aa he was strolling through the 
Royal Hotel to. viait Calonel 8 to hala 
@ council of war as.to their fature proceedings 
to establish Shirra’s 

‘* Well, I'm blode,” Bilton gas 


ped. “Ifyou 
ain't the gent as my little gal then I’ma 
dead ’nn,” and bak Net and. his wife recoiled 


at the rencontre. 

“What! Can you be.the couple. that gave 
me the child? Can it be possible! ’’ ejaculated 
the Captain, as much astonished as they 


were. 
ity pamnes, we be the pair, be’ant us, 


Thus adjured, the missus, in.a quiet, sub- 
dued voice, said, — 
fe poor ttle Daley fable eagerly. 

, eagerly, 

” Poor little Daisy; as you call her, i¢ a fine- 
grown young lady now. Heaven bless hen!" 
was his answer,.‘‘and I shall require both. of 
you very shortly to testify to her identity !” 

“ Of course, you'll plamp' down hand 
for our services!” interposed Nat bluntly. 

“For shame, Nat, we ought to be sorry; for 
right g Sr Jameg to keep her out-of her 

its {”” . 
at’s ly was & spiteful wl a tiger. 
might Save envied: ov = 

a, dopusk-cpem tear, bat forthe puke. ct 
you, upon that; but 6 
others you will have to reside abroad. Do 
yon consent 7” 

“ Yes, sir, England is no home for the likes 


mors-|of ns! Abroad, Nat might settle down to 


some honest calling, and luck might follow 
now that we have made’ a clean brenst of it.” 


Confronted with such itcontéstitle proots 
of Shirra’s claim, and his own evil-doing, Sir 
James gave in with a seeming good grace; 
entreating only that Lady Blanche, his wife, 
should be spared the painfal particulars of his 


Needless to say that with such a sweet, 
| ether cnc me Calonet Sleaford’ 


\ wher, 
special pet and favourite, while a baby velvet- 
ee would nestle its soft head, 
and ¢ her dimpled arms about her grand 
father’s neck—arms that ‘wore lilte - 


pinions, wafting Win toa peaceful 


Captain Grayling awd 


ca, 
ol Had taker 
lett Oapteims Guayling | ap their sbode- at ie autany ua osseboed 


~~ es he 
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poth of them, in two hnge fiag-staves, plenti. 
folly adorned with bunting, and illuminated 
on the birthdays of the young Wakelings, who 
had each of them their own hammock, and 
played old gooseberry with Biogg’s handiwork 
and carpensering: tools. 

Colonel Sleaford became in a measure one 
of the family; andes he-wasa bachelor, and 
wealthy, Shirra’s little ones would find them- 
selves hie heirs when he was cailed away to 
join bis finest and only love, where there is 
neither marrying or giving in marriage. And 
thos happily ended. ‘“Love’s Enrancruuens.”’ 

[rHE END.] 


oe 


A SOUTH AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE. 
—o— 


I and four of my companiona were hunting 
upon the Oronesa. We had-builéa temporary 
ehelter upon an island in the middle of the 
river, selecting thas. locality for the security 
it afforded ageinsk the dangerous animals 
abounding in the gloomy. forests around. 

However, wa.did not sdways pase our time, 
upon the.island, bus.often upon the mainland, 
remaining out for several days in succession, 
encamping wherever night found us, 

There was, one cizoumstance worthy of 
remark—in. our hunting excursions we never 
met, that dreaded scourge.of the Amazon and! 
Oronoco, the jaguar, 

Alshough well advised: of this; animal's 
fearless and. formidable cheracter; we: never- 
thelesg greatly. desixed to meet withcne and 
test his courage and warlike siilities,. 

One, day, a& we; were lounging aboné the: 


cabin, Lebserved & hnge tapir coming down: j 


the opposite, bank.of. the river to drink, and| 
I recolved to make.an effort. ta capture him, 

Taking my: rifle and. entering: & camce, I 
went in pur 

“Take care!” one of the boys-called after 
me, “ Look out for jaguars!” 

To this I rephied;, hoastfally; thatakould: 1 
meet. with one, I had no-fears bat that: could 
easily, manage-bim, 

Oar, voices frightened.the tapir, and hastily 

sorambling up,the bank, he betook himself to 
the woods, Landing where he went: up, I 
harried on. im pnranit,. oceasionally getting 
glimpses. of him, through the openings: 
_ I followed him for more than a mile, cover 
ing my approaches as-much:as possible, as the 
tapir isa very timid, animal; fleeing upon the 
least alarm, 

But with all my oare he became frightened; 


and gathering -himeelé up; galloped away-into |! 


the aJenele 

ing heated and. thirsty: from my exertions 
I looked sbeut for water and’ a'cool place 
where I conld: rests }ittle before returning to 
the island. Going forward, I presently-came 
toa rum of water, acres® whieh led a. path 
made by wild animal in-crossing: 

Setting my rifle againatia tree—an act no 
pradent hunter would have committed in that 
region—I went-down to the'water-and quench- 
ing my thirst, ascended: tke bank and -sat 
down under as. low, widespreading bush, 
whose branches, extending abroad like a-huge 
umbrella, telyroovared may. 

My eisnation being comfortable, and feeling 
languid from-my recent-exertions; I sank into 
& half drowey state, remaining so for nearly 
an hous, when mg attention wasaroused by 
& piece. of dena: wood falling: from s- tree; 
whose branches extendpdjover the-bush 
under sep Tiwas-rechinin 

ing up throtgh: tire: leaves to the 
tree above me I was horrified at: the spectacle 
thati met my affrighted view, Akmost over 


me, and not more tlayi ten: fest from the 

Sround, was am enormous bos constrictor. 
It was evident that he had.jastarrived by: 
from one tree to another, which: be 


could easily 
of the foress, 





Language camnob expreas the palsying 
sensations of horror I experienced upen the 
discovery. I moved not, | scarcely breathed. 
I shrank into the smallest poseible compass, 
and eould I have myseif into the 
dimensions of an emmet and crept under a 
lesf E should have:done 50. 

Sweat stood. im great beads upon my brow, 
and a chilling sensation of horror crept over 
me like the touch of crawling reptiles. 

Presently, when the first shook of terror 
had subsided, and I found that the nionster 
had not discovered me I became more com- 
posed, and was sustained by the bopa that he 
would pass on. But sue hope was presently 
dissipated. 

He.stretched his horrid black length along 
the limb above my position. 

Then a new fear came over me. When I 
went after water I noticed that the path was 
marked by the-track of animals. It was here 
that the great serpent was wont to come, 
when hunger prompted; to seize upon the 
victim which chance: should throw in his way. 

Vainly I calculated the chances of escape, 
but how might it be effected ?: 

The least movement would have betrayed 
me to his fiery, gleaming eyes, and quick as 
my movements, his deathembracing folda 
would have been around me ere [ shonid have 
made one leap away. 

How devoutly I bewailed my folly in letting 
my rifle go beyond. my band! 

There i¢ was in. full view, but utterly 
unattainable. Had it been in my hand I 
‘should have been safe,. I could easily have 
sent a bullet ih. bis. enormous black 
head as it lay obliquely upon the-limb toward 
me, 

From my situation I could: take in the 
‘entire proportions of the horrible monster's 
black, scaly body from his tale to his broad, 
flat head, illuminated by two glaring red 


demon, 

~ The sun penetrating through the leaves 
Pshone upon his great; glistening sides, braxg- 
king into stronger relief the enormity of his 
‘dimensions, 

I hardly dared look up, lest his: piercing 
vision, whiolt I sensitively felt, should catch 
‘ the reflection of ‘my eyes-and find me out. 
situation 


My 
the more I brooded over-it, te'more my peril 
loomed up in horrer’s fancy. 

Shonld the prey for: which he was waiting 
come along, it might possibly involve me: in 
‘ite own destruction; for in reacimg out for 
its victim, the serpent must necessarily paces 
overornear me, and naught but the merest 
chance could save'me from being involved: - 

Afterward, in: making an estimate of: the 
time; I think I must have remained im my 
‘perilons position for more thanan hour. But 
Faring ties period I took no note of duration, 
my faculties being concentrated upon: tite 
‘terrible object over me— that and the despair- 
ing, hopeless wish of escape that mocked'nse 
even while ip receded: 

At this jancture I was roused from my 
lethargy of puavive fear by a low, savege growl 
back ii the forest. 

Looking in the diteetion of’ the sound; I 
caught-a glimpse of some distant object mov- 
ing among the trees—evidently an animal of 
some size, The next moment the animal 
entered an open space about a hundred yards 
distant. - a . 

With a gaep I suppreessed’s cry of'terroras: 
caught a full view of the beast. 

Tt was the dread: jaguar! He had scented 
me and was searching me out! 
* -Ashecame nearer’ I’ caught a view of hit 
fearfol figure, and could hear his feet crush 
the dry twi ‘leaves. His bright, beaw- 
tiful skin glanced in the sunlight, the yellow 
epots shining like splashes of gold. His 
movements were light and graceful, and his 
step confident and angry; 

-. With a déepafring heart:sob I shrank into 
myeelf, as @ victim doomed beyond reprieve: 

Thhave read‘ some masterly descriptions of 





eyes, gleaming with the malignancy of a, 


was heeoming intolerable, and. 





fear in the words of poets and novelists, but 
never fally realised it until that awful hour, 

To give a correct analysis of the emotions 
of fear and intensified horror, it would be well 
for those fancifal pen. painters to be placed in 
® sipan similar to the one I cecapied—the 
revolting and horrible snake just over me and 
within swing, and the terrible and 
— tyrant of the jungle within a few 
eaps 

To flee from the embrace of the boa was 
but to fall into the jaws of the jaguar. 

Shrinking back upon itself, a sick and 
despairing fear crept into my soul, and an icy 
palsy seized upon my limbs, my nerves con- 
tracting and playing over me like the crawling. 
of’ horrid insects. 

Nearer came the jaguar. He was not upon 
my trail, but was scenting me out upon the 
—— sane 

hen within thirty paces of my conceal- 
ment he paused, put his nose to the ground, 
then raising his head, looked about. 

He was @ horrible beauty, a glorious terror. 

I prayerfully hoped that he would not 
discover me, but would turn away in the 
direction to which for a moment he appeared 
inclined. But my hope was dissipated. 

Looking directly toward my hiding-place, 
which had so eff concealed me from 
the boa, his keen, pervading vision pierced my 
leafy soneen, and uttering a savage roar he 
rushed upon me. 

Horrified at his approach, and forgetful of 
the eqnally dreaded serpént, with a shriek of 
fear I sprang aside, ul to avoid his 
onslaught, even as the huge body of the boa 
shot by, passing so near that his scaly side 
a9 my shonider,, and threw me forcibly 

ong. 

With the instinct of life, I rushed beyond 
the reach of danger. 

The boa and the jaguar, as the latter sprang 
towards me, met in mid air, and came tothe 


gr ound. 

The space intervening between the com- 
‘batants and myself was open and clear, aud 
tire-scene of combat was exposed to view. 

The boa's mighty folds, glancing and. twist- 
ing in black contartiona, had enveloged the 
jaguar, whose shining hide wae in; strong 
contrast to the, scaly esl of his enemy. 

The commotion was frightfally appalling, 
even at fey safe distance occupied, holding me- 


, roaringas of,the jaguar ware terrific, as, 
with claws. and teesk, he laceratad the dides 
af the +,. whose convolving. spi 


'| Fifi ieho & demdly, em 


_ Closer and yet closer, the cails enveloped the 
jaguar, whose raging teath and claws tore off 
greas flakes of skin and flesh from. the snake, 
and his jawa were red and dripping. 

I could distinctly. hear the bones of the 
jaguar snap. ag they were crashed in the em- 
brace of tha +; while: roiling and: con- 
volving. over and‘under. the two monstrous 
beasts foughé in ‘terrible confasion, their 
enoxmous. energies: put to tha utmost tension. 

The. jaguar, im hie dying frenzy, now 
donbled and infolded in many a contracting 
spiral, writhed in spasmodic torture, his 
arr gga yy meuth yawning in tlethroes of 

The: boa,: driven to madness by wounds now 
mortal, struck a final blow at the heud of his 
heroic enemy, whose jaws setting, closed 
witham inmovable grip upom the neels of the 


serpent. 

Contracting im his death agony, the’ boa's 
tail whipped and lashed, twisting an@ looping 
the smaller saplings, tearing them: up by the 
roots, and then rolling out after a series of 

* gontortions; lay languid’ and 
motionless. 

Ait tiie: janethie: I heard: the:voites of my 
companions, whe, becoming alarmed ab my 
abszexice, hadicome out in search of me. 

The awful scenes I had just witnessed and 
tle intense excitement to which DP had been 
subjected, now reacting, my: nervous system 
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underwent a revalseion, and I fell insensible to 
the ground, 

Waen I returned to consciousness I was 
lying near the water, surrounded by my 
friends. 

Their anxiety for me being removed, we 
hastened to the scene of the conflict, approach- 
ing the dead monsters with an awe that even 
the consciousness of their being dead could 
not wholly remove. 

_ With poles they removed the boa from the 
jaguar, and stretched him at fall length. He 
was fally twenty-five feet in extent, and thirty 


inches in girth, and looked awfully frightfal, 


even in death. 

The jaguar was a large one of his species, 
and the development of his limbs and muscles 
gave evidence of immense power. The boys 
Stripped off his beautifal skin as a trophy, 
won, however, by no prowess of ours. 

We would have likewise flayed the boa, 
but his lacerated condition prevented the 
execution of that design; so, leaving him, we 
took the skin of the jaguar and returned to 
the island. 

After the experience of that day I never 
Was again so thoughtless as to let my rifle go 
beyond reach of my hand. 








ONLY AN OLD BHAT. 
—o— 


An auction was going on at the old farm. 
house on the hill. Mr. Sims was dead, and 
his heir, a young nephew he had never seen 
since the boy was four years old, had come 
down to sell things off. Rumour said he 
intended to tear down the old house afterward, 
and take money from the bank and build a 
fine new residence with a manzard roof. 

“It's a shame,” said one or two. ‘ Sach 
Bpity Sims did not make a will. He must 
have had some intentions about such a pro- 
perty. He never could have intended all that 
‘wealth to go to a boy he did not like enough 
to ask him over for the summer. 

The doctor fels sure he would have founded 
a hospital, and placed him in it as resident 
physician for life, if the will had been made, 

The clergyman knew he meant to do some- 
thing for the church. Toe professer had 
heard him speak of a free library and reading. 
room. Every one knew something, and all 
the far-away cousins had expected legacies. 

Every one thought the arrangements all 
wrong, but the heir and the auctioneer, who 
had made an inventory of the old farniture— 
the tall clock, the andirons, the soiled tables 
with leaves, the spinning-wheels, big and 
little; the fiddle-back chairs, and all those 
other possessions adopted by the fashionable 
to-day, but utterly despised twenty years ago 
a8 ‘old things not worth keeping.” 

The young heir wonld, if he built his villa, 
furnish it with “sets” of the latest style, 
with Brussels carpets with white grounds and 
bright wreaths of roses scattered over them. 

Ss Can't get much for the old sticks,’ he 
said, ‘‘ bat I'd like to clear up and be done 
with it,” 

Misa Frost, sitting at the front upstairs 
window cutting out clothes for Mrs. Black's 
five little boys, laid down her scissors, and, 
with her elbows on the sill, watched the people 
as they walked or drove past and entered in 
at the gates of the late Mr. Sims’ premises. 

“Poor Sam!” she sighed. “I wonder 
whether up in Heaven he remembers the day 
when he took me in and walked me all over 
the house ? 

“*The things are old-fashioned, Jennie,’ 
he said to me; ‘ but they were mother’s—and 
before that they were grandmother’s. I like 
them, but say the word, and I'll new farnish.’ 
‘ No, Sam,’ says I, ‘what your ma liked to 
have I dont want to alter. I like it all; it's 
good stuff!’ and then he kiesed me.” 

Mies Frost felt for her handkerchief as she 
said this to herself. 


‘And we stood at the bow window and 
looked out over the hills. ‘ We're going to be 
happy as ever folks were,’ said he;"’ here the 
tears began to fall. 

‘‘Oh, Sam,” she sobbed, ‘to think we 
quarrelled after that, and didn’t speak when 
we met, Bat you never married, and I 
refused two offers—good ones. Sam, I hope 
we'll meet up there some time, and make 
u Yaad 
Poor old Jennie put her head down on her 
arms and oried softly amongst the purple 
blossoms of the wisteria that veiled the win- 
dow. No one could see her from the road. 
Bat her tears dried soon, and she came back 
to the present. 

They were selling the old furniture by auc- 
tion. The claw.footed side-board, the settle, 
the big mahogany cradlein which four genera- 
tions of babies had been rocked—all these dear 
old things that once were to have been hers, 
as Samuel Sims’ wife; and she was a poor 
needie- woman, an old maid going from house 
to house for her board and two —e~ a day; 
looking forward to feeble old age, with an 
awfal dread in her soul of coming to the 
‘house ”’ at last. 

It she had married Sam, how different it 
would have been. 

‘*‘ Why, Miss Frost! you've been a cryin'!” 
said Mre. Black's loud voice, just then, in her 


ear. 

Jennie started guiltily, but she was too 

candid to complain of a cold or the san in her 
eyes. 
Me Well, I have cried a little, Mrs. Black,” 
said she. ‘You see, we used to be friends, 
Mr. Sims and I,and I knew his ma, and I 
remember all that furniture, and it seems a 
sin to sell it and teardown the old house, 
and maybe root up the lilacs and strawberry 
shrubs, and perhaps cut down the trees. It 
was almost like home to me in Mrs. Sims’ 
da Ae: 

rf Well, it must seem a sin to any one, and 
more so to you, Miss Frost,’’ said Mrs. Black. 
“ Bat don’t you want to go over and see the 
place and what is going on? You might as 
well just take a day or the rest of it. I'm in 
no hurry, and you look tired out.” 

Mrs. Biack was kind in her way, and felt a 
certain pity for Jennie. She had heard that 
Miss Froat was once engaged to Mr. Sims, and 
might to.day have been a rich and important 
widow, instead of a poor, lonely seamstress. 

“Go along, Miss Frost,” she added. “I 
know you want to.” 

‘‘ Did she want to?” Jennie asked herself ; 
and her heart answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

She would see the old home once more, see 
the old farniture; and when she could get a 
chance she would go up garret and stand 
where she stood with Sam that day. Herold 
elbows should lean where her young ones had 

; she would look out over the moun- 
tains, and fancy herself a girl again, with 
Sam beside her, and his engagement ring on 
her finger. 

She thanked Mrs. Black, put on her bonnet, 
and the shawl that had been so good once, but 
was faded, and even mended now, and walked 
up the road, and turned into the lane, and 
entered the Sims garden. 

The smell of the shrub came to her; the 
lilac flowers were gone, but the willow 
branches kissed her bonnet as she passed under 
them. 

The neighbours who saw her nodded or 
spoke, but they were selling the tail clock, and 
there was some excitement. Jennie’ stood at 
the door awhile and listened to the bidding. 
A Jewish lady from the village bought the 
trunks of women’s clothing, sold unopened, for 
next to nothing. A washerwoman got the 
tubs and irons cheap in a lot, and so onand so 
forth 


To Jennie it all seemed tragic. She went 
upstairs, where people were poking the beds 


and pillows, and examining the toilet sets 
and cartains, and she began to mount the 





garret stairs. ' 
*Nothin' up there,” said a well-meaning 


person, who was descending. ‘'’Tan’t worth 
while to lose breath a climbin’.” 

Miss Frost did not answer. 

Nothing up there! How little people 
knew! There was the window at which 
two lovers had plighted their vows. There, 
perhaps, lingered some ghost of her dead 
pasi and his who had died elderly and 4 
bachelor. 

As her head arose above the floor she gazed 
eagerly about her. From the rafters hung 
some branches of withered herbs and some 
ropes of onions. The tranks had been carried 
down and an old bureau. A coat hung upona 
peg; over it a hat. Jennie went to the win. 
dow. She would not ory, for.she must face 
those people downstairs again; bat she 
uttered ttle moans of ish as she stood 


that moment, and it seemed very cruel to her 
—once young, beloved, pretty and hopeful ; 
now oid, anloved, wrinkled, and with nothing 
to wish for. No wonder that she suffered. 

At last she turned her .back on the hille— 
oe —_— rye oat srr were ae and while 
yout , and love , and graves were 
dug—and saw the coat upon the wall; Sam's 
coat—an old man’s coat, worn long and care- 
lessly ; and a big, broad-brimmed, soft hat. 
The woman went closer. She nestled o 
against the coat, and talked to it and eareceel 
it, and she took the hat in her hands and kissed 
is. It was worth nothing. It had rain stains 
on it. Its shape was odd. Nobody wanied 
it. But what a relic if would be to her of 
Sam ! only she could not ask for it. 

She could take it, hide it under her shawl— 
all folded flat, as is would be—and keep it for- 
ever. Sam's hat—her Sam's hat! hy, she 
had a right to it. 

And Miss Frost obeyed the impulse, took 
the hat, and hid it neatly away. It seemed 
almost as though it were a theft; still, it 
would not be wrong to take it, 

When she came home, Mrs. Black told Misa 
Frost the walk had done her good ; her cheeks 
were quite red; but she went early to bed that 
evening. She bolted her door, and undressed 
in a hurry. She put out the light. Then 
she felt for her~shawl, in which the hat lay 
folded, and took it in her arms. A certain 
perfame that was always connected with 
Sam's hair was faintly noticeable—an odour 
of bergamot. It + the past back vividly, 
It almost seemed as though his head rested on 
her heart. She clasped the old hat close and 


kissed it. 

“Oh, Sam! ” she whispered, ‘‘I was always 

ready to make up; bat you were rich and I 
was _— and I was proud. Oh, Sam! ob, 
my darling!" 
And for hours she lay awake—the Jennie 
of the past—in the darkness, which blotted 
out the changes in her face, and fell asleep 
at last, and dreamed of young Sam, and his 
perfamed hair, and heard him once more say 
that they would be happy together. 

She awakened eee pe the early dawn, 
and came back to She dressed her- 
self; smoothed her prim bands of hair ; tied 
on her black. apron with pockets; and then 
looked at the hat. Of coarse it must be hidden 
away; and she spread a newspaper on the bed 
in which to wrap it, and paused to look at it 


The inside of the hat ted itself. 
The piece of leather which the crown 
looked curiously thick. She touched it with 
her band. Under it wae a long paper folded 
into a narrow slip. She drew it out and eaw 
that something was written on the outside. 

Taking the paper to the window shesaw that 
the words were these:—‘ The last 
and testament of Samuel Sims.” 

At this Miss Frost began to tremble from 
head to foot, but she was a daughter of Eve. 
opened the 


but she did open it and read it 
and when she had finished she crept into bed 
and lay there sobbing for a long while; 
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to the hospital, some of his land to the church, to her grandmother, completed the miscel- 
and there were ies for many people; but laneous contents of the r apartment, to 
the homestead, all its farniture, garden reach which you were obliged to clamber up 
and farm land, and an income on which she three flights of rickety stairs. 
could live luxuriously, were bequeathed “to, As an hamble dwelling-place, such was the 
Jennie Frost, spinster, in memory of the love last shift of poor ola Dinah Grey, or “Aunt 
I bore her all my lonely life.” Dinah,” as she was more familiarly called. 
No wonder poor Jennie wept. There was a sober shade of care in her 
Bat Mr. Black soon found out the cause of withered bat kindly face, which went back for 
tation, and Mr. Black was a lawyer. its origin and cause to the time when hand- 
was correctly made; the witnesses some Rob Oairns set sail with Captain Grey, 
were found. = ; . |her father, as first mate of the Saucy Kate, 
Why Samuel Sims had put it in his hat-, more than half century before, and although 
lining nooneknew. He often carried papers she had watched for their coming for years 
there. Perhaps he meant to leave it in safe-;and years, till despair usurped the place of 
pew ps but he died very suddenly, with hat hope in her repining heart, yet neither her 
coat on, as he was about to drive out. | fat er nor lover, the ship, or any of her crew, 
Batthe will was found and was all right. ‘had ever been heard from more. 
Nothing had yet been taken away. The sneer | So Dinah, with the sweet memories of her 
was fanded to the purchasers of the first love always uppermost in her breast, had 
" | uncomplainingly floated down the tide of time 
The young nephew had a tolerable legacy, alone. 
and made no fuss whatever, and one day | She was poor, but not so indigent as many 
Jennie Frost entered the homestead as itemis- of the humble dwellers in that squalidly 
tress. It was a etrange ending to her love miserable tenement-house. Her decline in 
story, she thought. fortune had been gradually going on for years, 
She was here at last, bat how? It almost and in her most prosperous days it had been, 
seemed to her as though some spiritual union | at its best, but a meagre one. Still, some of 
had taken place between her soul and Sims; her poorer and less genteel neighbours, looked 
andin the keeping-room,on a peg near the npon the forlorn and withered old lady as 
door, she —_ coat and hat. quite an aristocrat. 
There they hang always, and tothestranger; Her exemplary life, her patient fortitude 


who sees them, and looks at the mild old lacy 
rocking in the great chair as she sews or knits, 
it seems as though the master of the house | 
were within—upstairs somewhere, perhaps. 
Is often seems 80, too, to Jennie, 


A DIAMOND PIN. 
—o— 


Dman Garey sat alone in her solitary room 
in the rambling old house of which it was a' 
fractional part. The snows of more than' 
seventy winters had whitened the head of this’ 
lonely and friendless old spinster. The room 
she oceu though poor and uninviting 

ven knows, was a curiosity in' 


Within, in spite of her present poverty and 
neglect, were to be found, in the®no cone 
of odds and ends, the unmistakable evidences 
of better days. 

There was an antique chest of drawers, 
sadly in want of varnish, but which must 
have cost a goodly sum of money—and must 
have been two hundred years old at least. 

In one corner of the room, which was soru- 
pulously clean, stood one of the old century 
clocks, tall and F ary in its antique a : 
ance as the an oe herself. Tt 
was faded like he: » though time had dealt 
leniently by her, for she had listened to ite 
never-ending ticks since the earliest recollec- 
tions of her infanoy. 

A light-stand and table of almost equal 
antiquity, and chairs with straight, high. 
posted backs, of the same period, each occu- 
_ Hoe respective place. 

was of an antique pattern; 
her bed, the counter oe wea 
lesaly white, though darned and patched in 
many places—was an antiquated, high. posted 
French affair dating to what particular period 
of time was uncertain ; a carpet, faded b 
and worn quite through in several places, it had 
been so long since she had sewed it with her 
own busy fingers, covered, eo far as it could 
be made to go, the uneven surface of the floor, 
the boards of which, from some cause, had 
been warped and twiated, till they now resem. 
bled miniature bills and hollows. 

On the rude walls a few cheap prints, care- 

y preserved, were modestly cisplayed ; and 
these, with exception of a much-worn 
& brase-bound trank, folly in keeping 
Vverything else, and a emal/, movable 
cupbeard, con’ the odds and ends of a 





pane of which was - | life 


and endurance under adverse circumstances, 
her gentle words and kindly smiles on all 
occasions, and particularly her overweenin 
fondness for children, made her a 
favourite with these people. She had gained 
the bulk of her support for nearly the last 
half century by knitting fine edgings, tidies, 
and the like, which she disposed of readily 
among the more p us and wealthy 
classes; bat of Iate years rents had doubled 
and trebled, while her poor old eyes had been 
wing unavoidably dimmer, and her still 
asy fiogers less nimble than of old; till now 
it had come to pass that it was with the 
greatest diffioulty that she could keep the 
gaunt wolf, hunger, from her door. 

What with rent, and fael, and suitable 
clothing for her poor old bones at the approach 
of winter, there was little of her meagre earn- 
ings left for other wants and may er 

For a matter of five years ad occupied 
this same room, and as often as Christmas 
had come round she had gladdened the hearts 
of all the children in the crazy old tenement. 
house with some trifling present, till the little 
folks had all grown to expect it. But she felt 


that on the coming Christmas which was near’ 


at hand, her almost empty purse would not 
admit of the customary outlay, and her little 
friends would be doomed to disappointment, 
and she, poor soul, would be no less dis- 
y \aammogy than . She would willingl 
spense with all little luxuries she hi 
been accustomed to have at Christmas time, 
for their sakes; but she had not the means 
left her even for those luxuries, after deduct- 
ing the month’s rent from her slender hoard. 
+, with her inability and her benevolent 
desires, the poor old creature had never been 
more sorely tried by any trivial circumstance 
in the whole course of her long and uneventfal 


In the midst of her busy but disagreeable 
reflections u this trying point, a happy 
thought or device suddenly recurred to the 
anxious miod of Aunt Dinah, and she hurried 
to the antique little light.stand of curly 
maple, and nervously pulled out the drawers. 

She eagerly searched in one corner, and 
presently drew out a small paper box. It 
contained thread, buttons, pins, needles, and 
other miscellaneous trifles, out of the chaos of 
which she fished up a large breast-pin, which 
she had been assured, years before, was good 
gold. In the centre of the pin was a large 
stone, as she supposed, of a yellowish and 
brilliant hue, surrounded by a cluster of 
smaller ones. Her father given it to her 





- Quaint eet of china that might hav: belonged? 


nearly sixty years before. He had picked it 
up one day in the streets of an Eastern town, 
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and she had worn it as an ornament till the 
aa broken, when it was laid aside, and 
never since been repaired. 

*Tais will do!” cried Aunt Dinah, glee- 
fally. ‘I wonder I didn’t think of it before; 
but now the little ones will all have their 
Christmas presents as usual. If the pin is 

gold, it will bring something it is so 

vy. I wouldn't part with it if it wasn’t as 

it is; but it can never be of any use to me 

I here, so it may as well go, if it will make 
ittle ones happy.” 

She pat on her faded shawl, and the little 
old fashioned black bonnet she had worn for 
the last ten years, and harriedly descended 
into the street. There was a pawnbroker's 
shop around the corner, kept by an old 
Hebrew. : 

She entered this shop, and submitted the 
pin to the soratiny of the hungry-eyed pro- 
prietor. 

** Var did you git dish ?"" he inquired, giv- 
ing the old lady a searching look. 

“T have had it nighon to sixty years,” re- 
plied Dinah, a little nervously. ‘‘My father 

ve it to me when I was a girl. He found 
it one day somewhere abroad. He was a sea 
captain, and sailed away more than fifty years 

, but has never since returned.”’ 

“Do you know what it ish wort?” de- 
manded the crafty Israelite, glancing keenly 
into his customer's eyes. 

‘* They say it is gold—good gold, too,” she 
replied, gaining —— 

“ Yes, it is goot go! 2 goot goldi,’’ he 
answered, hesitatingly. ‘How much you 
asks, now, for ze pin, eh?” 

‘*T don’t know what it is worth,” she re. 
plied. ‘‘ 1 thought you would know, and might 
ive me something near its value for old gold. 

tis very heavy, and I thought it might be 
worth a pound at least.” 

“Now I wants tobe honest and goot,’’said the 
Jew, with a cunning leer, ‘‘ and so I makes you 
a liberal offer, pecause I see you ish not very 
rich. I gives you thirty shillings for ze pin.” 

A well-dressed gentleman, who had stepped 
in a moment before Dinah, for the purpose of 
pricing something exhibited in the window, 

ad been an interested listener to the fore- 

ng conversation. 

** Let me look at the pin, please,’’ he said, 
quietly, stepping between them. 

With some reluctance, and an air of visible 
anxiety, the Jew handed it over to the 
stranger. He examined it attentively for some 
— s without speaking, and at length 
said,— 

‘IT think I can do better by you myself, old 
lady, than our Shylock here is disposed to do. 
I will give you a hundred pounds, at my own 
risk, for that centre stone alone; buat I would 
advise you not to take it without making farther 
inquiry. In my opinion it isa diamond of the 
very purest water, andif it is, it might be 
worth five times that sum.” 

“ Are you making jest of a poor old woman 
like me?” questioned Dinah, while mingled 
tears of hope and doubt gathered in her 


es. 
be Most assuredly not,” said the stranger, 
earnestly, ‘and if you will leave the shop of 
this man, who knows the real value of these 
things better than I, I will call a caband take 
you to Messrs. Jewell, Silverton & Oo., re- 
spectable diamond merchants in the city, 
where you will be sure to receive a fair equiva- 
lent for your property.” 

“Tf you knows when you ish well off, old 
lady, you no goes vid this pickpooket!” cried 
the Jew, angry and disappointed. 

‘“‘ Silence! you old skinflint!"’ exclaimed 
the stranger, sternly, ‘or I shall be tempted 
to use my cane upon your worthless oar- 
case |” 

“No, you vent. I tefies you to do zat 
dings!” : 

**Out upon you!’’ shouted the stranger, 
impatiently, at the same time raising his oa: 6 
threateningly. ‘‘ Thirty shillings for a cluster 
of pure diamonds ! Come,old lady, shall I orcer 
@ cab, and assist you in this matter?’ 
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Dinah surveyed the stranger ‘caatiously 
through her spectaéles, and fromr her long ex: 
perience of human matare, she waesatisied 
that be meant her Kindly: She therefore 

his esal gratefally, and the two 
started Kec ee lor the-oab. 

“fine ! no Tete-you'go so:! “-oried the 
Jew, in an agony of eaepense. “ P takes ze 
pin and give £200. “What you say? ” £6 

“Pay fo mttentién to him” eaid: ‘the 
stranger, itopatiently, taking Dinali by: ‘the 
arm 


“Fe'e g ‘scoundrel! “He robe#° you “i a 
mintte!”’ cried ‘the Jew, eally,” 
comes pack ‘now, Bnd takes £225—T give ifte 
you: Bors‘ of Abrsham? won't*you ‘to take 
somruch 2” me 

They were the last words that_Dinal Grey 
heard; for thie stranger hurried her-away. 

A cab was ‘hailed at the next crossing, and 
Aunt Dinah was asaiated in, the gtranger 
taking a veatbeside her, In a few, minutes 
they were ses down at the door of the diamend 
merchants:, They found Mr, Silverton, the 
junior partner, within, At the suggestion of 
the stranger, he examined the pin carefully, 
with a view to purchasing, 

“Mr. Jewell is ont,” he said; after a pause ; 
‘‘ buat I will take the responsibility myself of 
paying you £225 for, the centre diamtand, and 
£50 each for the cluster—there aré sixteen of 
them in all, £920 in aj” eT 

Aunt Dinah fairly gasped for breath, so 
great was her astonishment. 

“ Make it £1 000,” said the™stranger, “ and 
we will consider it a, bargain.” 

“Very. well, I will draw you a cheque for 
the amount, What nanie?” 

“Dinah Grey.” 

A tew strokes of tha pen, and Aunt Dinah 
= in her hand the surety, of‘a modérate for- 

une. 

“ And now,”’ said the stranger, smiling, as 
be stepped forth again to the skreet, “you 
will want fo make a safs ani profitable invest- 
ment of this money, Let me assist you still 
farther, and take you to » gpod bank, where 
they will psy you four per cent. interest.” 

“Ob, how can. I thank you for your kind: 
ness to a forlorn old creature like me?,”’ cried 
Aunt Dinah, while, tears of gratiinde fairly 
gushed from her. eyes, “If I conld ever 
hope. to repay you for your trouble,” 

“Oh, never you mind that, oldlady, The 
trouble is nothing,” said the stranger, smilin 

He handed her into the cab, and shortly 
after they were at the bank. The stranger 
made, known her desires, and in a few minutes 
she held in her withered hand a bank-book, 
in which was credited. to her account bs) 
interes} £950, she having reserved. for 
immediate use the remaining, £50. They 
again entered the cab, and were driven to the 
crazy. old tenement-bouse. Hare the kindly 
stranger took his leave. of her, wishing, her all 
manover of prosperity. 

“ Hold!” cried Dinah, ag he was on the 
point of turning away,.‘‘ won't you, please tell 
me your name, Kind sir, before you go?” 

The stranger smiled pleasantly. 

“Let me see,” said he, ‘To-morrow is 
Christmas Day. You may call me Santa 
Gane, if you like,” and he went away, langh- 
ng. 








A sore cure for fits in former days was to 
go to church at midnight and walk three times 
around thecommunion table. The word charm 
came originally from the word carmen, & verse, 
& Song, and was used to designate a or 
line nsed in necromancy to embody the idea of 
& power or spell exereised-in a hid@en or un- 
known way by which some purpose should be 
mysteriously accomplished, bat the word’ soon 
became generic for every kind of substance 
having'this repated power of producing magical 
restite, Even where the claims of magic 
power were not allowed the charm was used 
Beoduce “Tt might be of some valué, and 
couldn't doany hurt.” 


,parlour she usually finds a young fellow who 





ae mat y as much Ido?” Misa Sprightly: 
 Kofatall.” Ae 3 
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FACETIA. 


A ‘s00TLe8s otteingt i do get-upstairs withiont 
being heard by your wife) © “°°! “>” ope 

Ir Bas bee reniarked® stadt ‘edwie give ac- 
si —— treans, and'some according to 

e eas. " ~ me. 
‘Tae only, way to prevent what's. past,” 
wit a ht, Mth 
before it, ens.” i Ghaal ans 
<M,” aid. Mr. Bridges, who, wished to 

. quie ening, With. i en 

one cally sia rt say that ‘ Betsy and tT 
are . " 


Lirtte Faxes: sam: Rapa, it's raining.” | the 


Papa (somewhat: annoyed: by: work. in‘hanc) : 
“Well. let itcraink’” . Little» Blaxen-hair 
(timmiddy) <i “* B wae going te” y\o: j Py 

“ Poveary is no disgrace,” said Jinks... “Ta 


many cases it ic something to ‘be of.” 
“ Yes,’ replied Jones, wivee comstaan struggle 


with me to heep my pride‘down, 
every ative contig ter pooner betOh “Guy dt 
morn n t) 
their’ beds, eve Wie cenadt oderetand why 
children ard called the ri#ing ation. 

Frrsuman : “Do you consider, Greek one of 
the dead langnages?”’ Junior: ‘* Yes, dant 

ou?” Freshman: ‘Well, I ‘don’t “know. 

"s making things mighty lively for me,” 

“ T know my defeots,”’ said. B-janking, pomp- 
ously; apd as the bystanders looked at:-him 
admiringly, one of them whi another, 
onnlys “ What an: awful Jot. that man.munaés 

WwW. ” 


Wire to unhappy. husband: ‘(I wonlda’t 
worry,.John; it doesn’t.do any.good:to borrow 
trouble,’’ Hasband.: ‘‘ Borrow.trouble? My 
dear, I’m not borrowing trouble. I have got 
it to lend.” 

_Manex (to Jack, who: ie shout ¢o drink her 
health for the ninth ey ‘© Oh, I wouldn't, 
Jack, Drink to me y with thine: eyes 
instead.” Jack: ‘tA righti: Well—exn— 
here’s looking at you.’’ 

Mrss Passew (aged 40):°% TD: wish’ to see a 
bormet.” Milliner: ‘* For yourself; mies?” 
Miss Passee;: “ Yeo”’ Milliners: “Marie; ran 
downstairs and get-me ze late for zee ladies 
between 18 and'25 years,” 

‘Wat d6 you do with him when you 
swéep. Do you throw a sleet over him?” 
inquires‘a Portland lady of' a friend, in whore 


always “ sits out” other 

Goop Staying Quaritres,—There was a ring 
at the door-bell, and the fervant rehip + ina 
card. ‘‘Oh, dear!” exclaimed the lady. of 
the house, “it is that Mrs. Featherstone- 
haugh,, I hope she won't stay as long as her 
name.” 

Brut: “ How does the fair Clara look u 
your snit?’’ Charlie: ‘Pretty favonrably, 
I guess.. When. I called Jast evening I found 
that there was.a fresh hed of coal by the stove, 
and that the;clock. had been stopped, I. feal 
ence 

Tux little daughter of a labouring man had 
been taken to a toy shop that she might seleot 
a doll, ‘There's a nice one, Lacy,” said. the 
mother, “No; it's too handsomely dressed 
for me. L want to be my doll’s mamma, net 
it's servant.’ 

Av: ‘What are»you reading? ”~ Bez“ It 
isa very'ueeful book for those who don’t know 
how to swim,’* A.: “How so??? /:B.: “If 
you fall overboard: all you have to do: is te 
turn to page fifty-seven, and. read the diree: 
tions, and you sare safe.” . 

Se Covrpn't Dovst 1t.—Softpate: “ What- 
cher think.of the dawg, Mise Sprightly ? Fine 
dawg that.” Mise Sprightly: ‘He ig a splen- 
did creature,” Softpate: ‘I have refased’a 
cool’ thénkand for hine—faet; I assure ‘you. 
Would it surprise you if T told you that the 


Feb; 8; 1896, 


I Tite widbw Stevens, of Mew York, 

madé‘sach a fuss abouts 

“Gituee propone: 0% sae th re tepbrters 

‘writing of her jo being. bowed on mba 
‘Pp i. id. ; ’ 

: ~ sai s is * | | ay ranch 


ph i ple,” in the 

nking people? ee “iis * ag 
Pp ' sor 

people,”’ said the father, ‘who. 4 pes 


m, eG, moths cE 
“gs gros Lg 5 oe avenged 4 
marrgy,me2” ‘ No,” she answered, with, all 


esa of, 5  Convichton, - He 
paused agif in deep. thought, ni. said: 
f* Strange, strange, a simple vives 
scenes and impressions that have pas ‘ 
I.am almoss; certain that-I. have, heard that 
hetore. ” f 
Suacusrrase's; Losr: Onancze: “' Polonius 
owes x splendid bikef obaracter-work.’' ‘Yes; 
but he had his drawbacks. Wher hestarted 
off; amd said, ‘ Neither  borrower‘nor a lender 
be,’ he: lost the best chance in the world to 
show eff. hie. wisdom,’ ‘How's that?” 
¢* Why, he ehonld have gone om and said, ‘but 
if thou must.do one.or.t’other; letit be bor- 

"5 money in’ 112. 
“How's this, Jobw?™ said ‘a friend to a 
brother warrior. ‘‘ You-ssid’ you'd ose to 
Mise Wilking to-night, alt ot're back 
. Did she reftse you?” “No, no; 
I didn’t propose, I determined’ #0 postpoxe 
it.” ‘ Well, the idea of your being such a 
coward. You-..who..have-—bravely marched 
to the cannon’s month.” “ Y-e.s; but the 
cannon hadn’t been eating onions” 
An old man, who was beadle and grave. 
digger in a parish Ghuf¢h in the North, was 
asked by his minister ane.day if. he shad called 
upon &. certain rich lady to see. how, she was 
keeping. “Na, na, sir,’’ was erage aires 
m 


with some asperity.. * Divye think; 1m.a fale, 
It would. be Lye indelleata 4b or me, 
seein’ as I’m the igger, to; ask, aboot 
the health of Foam En wasnm weel,” 


Mrs. Hopextys: oniee you Fare a 
now, as we are well + we “to have 
2 Hbdpkins: “No, Lett. Bode talk 
to me, I got°no ure for ent.” Mrs. 
Hodgkins: ‘ Well, all the has 
‘om’? Hod : “Dtake no stock in’em, I 
tellpye, I gota ‘ Hittory of Greece” t’other 
» and I looked the boll ‘through. 
Darned if I could'find thing abonf the lard- 
renderin’ business. 


_. Lwo.rishmen paid. a vieit toa well-known 
geraminieiie menagerie. After corapleting 
the cirenit.of the shaw they. cama to-a.slit in 
canvas, witha bill printed above is in large 
letters, containing the. “Exit.” “Be 
gorra ; Pat,” said one of t ‘‘ here's & place 
we mustn't miss. I, wonder what sort of a 
baske ‘ Exit.’ is?’’ They followed the: index 
finger on. the. bill, and, to. their, wonder and 
astonishment next moement-found thomeelves 
the, crowd. onsside,, ‘Ach, bedad,” 
saya Miok, shaking hia. fies, ab the man who 
barred. his re-entrance, ‘‘Ye'rean: auld swind- 
ler, you are. Bad, nck to you and your onid 


Any Pexanct por taat.—A’ foreign priest, 
haying a fair knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, t fora penitent an acrobat. For the 
of ‘him he could not make ont the mans 
asion. The eymuaes, tired of explaining, 
id, “If you ste the vestry, I will show 
you.” first ‘“wheel” enlightened the 
riest. When the shriven athlete departed, 
thie next penitent was an old Irishwoman. 
She ‘ had watched the little spectacle; and, 
terrified at what cle had seen, exclaimed— 
“Ooh, father, for the loye’o’ Heaven, don’t 
me a penance like Peter M'Gwire. Sare 





give rM'G wire 
mé bones are old and aia it would 
pe the death o’ me ent wa 
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\ SOCTETY, 
P a 

Brack, sick Upderwear ita. conceit that the 
fashionable dressers are taking to quite natu. 
rally. 

Hen Majesty: the Empress of Germany is 
by istytoatton tbe type of an excellent German 
‘Hausfrae,”. and greatly. more concerned 
about her youthtul family than her toilet. 

Prince Grorce on shore is.an ardemt sports. 
man.and very, fair shot. .He is also, very 
fond of riding and in alk waya.is muchlike 
Prince of Wades im bis: tastes. 

Lore, boas” continne. to. be. upiversally 
admired .and: worn-~boas. 80. long that ever 
tall women protesb tha# at.times they tread 
upon them, and find then Seale Ieeaaaoh 

Tur Himpress® Avgdste of Germany’ bas 
changed alpen © om, Augusta in deference 
to her busband's: desire thas bie Empress 
shontd enjoy ng individuslity in the pager of 
history, and not He confounded with. the, 
venerable Anguste, Empress of William I. 

Tue latest. rumour: i 


mnuch-dehated ion Court dress. 


His: Majesty) haw: decided: te. re-introduce for; | 


gentlemen the: @reéq ‘worn at: ‘the, time of 
Frederick the Great—naiely, Knee. breeches, 
silk stockings, aed bigh-heeled, shoes. 

Trene’s noting newer’ on the tepis, than, 
the dog’s christening. party, one. of which 
entertainments was given a few Sundays ago 
in New York City.. Cards were. sent ont 
hetinahants With the usual-R. 8. V..P. 
& é 

Tue loyal Rajabs are vieing with each other. 
in their. preparations to.de Prince Albert 
Victor bonoury As:a rule these take the form 
of illuminatiéns and fireworks, nor. is the 
inevitable nautch, (than which nothing can be 
more dreary; more devoid of’ grace), likely to 
be omitted ih their programmes, 

Tur latest:hobby is to: have:a likeness of 
your best:gitl oarved in an ivory cane-handle ; 
these miniature busta are. very expensive, bus, 
the sweetness consequené: to sucking: his bes 
seg a &* temptation no dude can 

gO, 


Noventms among fans are those madé of 
feathered quille, mounted, on very light, var- 
nished wooden frames, the whole of one very 
pale tint; such as pearl: grey, blush-rose pink, 
arctic bine, delicate manve, absinthe green, 
sulphor,or primrose. Round the edge of each 
feather-are gummed lace designs, either: black 
or white. 

Tax Emperor of Anatria’s burden of grief is: 
80 great that:it-is‘a wonder he can bear it, for 
he certainly does not, make light of it. The 
Empress is growing more. depressed in mind 
every month, and her: idiosyncrasies: increase 
daily. Her latest idea is that Archdachess 
Stephanie alone is to blame for the death of 
the Crown Prince, and she hates her accord- 
ingly. It is one of the Emperor's most 
difficult tasks to keep mother and danghter-in- 
law apart without offending the latter. 


Parisians have been entertained by a remark- 
able artist, who displays wonderful skill in her 
peculiar form of painting. With plates of 
Various coloured sand before her, she takes 
the sand in her right hand, and causes it to 
fall in beautiful designs upon a table.. A 
bunch of grapesie pictnred with violet. cand; 
& leaf with green sand, the stalk with brown 
fend, and relief.and shadows by other sands; 
when the work is brushed away, and # 

uquet of roses and other objects are repre- 
— with the same and delicacy. 
ane are drawn by the stream of sand as 
i a 88 thongh made with an. artiaiis 





| in the de 





. STATISTICS, 


Tue ‘United States bought over,4wo million 
dollars’ worth of eggs. from Canada Jast yeaz. 

Tan. success.of the paneels. post in Hngland 
ig demonstrated by the fact thet the number 
of parcels carried es in mp, 1,000,000 
the first oe to ven ge: — 
system | en extended to, nations. 


Tem retaemof the Bosta at Trada show 
thas dur’ ith laee locas 24,799 emigrants 
of British origin left the» United: Kingdom; 
being an increase of 1,331,.0n, the number 
cnemtlie-tens pubes the sctat Detgene veerttmc 
mo j e , er 

tion was 233,880, being 22,186 fawer,. 


by, Reofesaor Sheldow: at about £43,000 000 
storling: 1s @nnum; avd he calculates that 
Bondon #lane requites 600,000 cows to supply. 
it. with; the products, of. the dairy, 84,000 of 
ithem being needed: for milk alone, Some 
' 10,000 arekept within the metropolitan radins 


it itself; in 1,100:sheds; by 895 cowkeepers; and 


there are probably about 4,000 horses engaged. 


ery.of milk,in Loaden. 
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GEMS,, 


Happiness is: whieh. one cannot 
shed over another without a few drops falling 
on one’s self, ; 

' Tre world is unjust in its judgments, so it 
is in ite requifals, © It. effaces the 
memory of the grentest sérvites, and, when we 
can repeat them no. more; we.are.neg and 
thrown asi 

Some people seem.to think it manly and 
smart to get in, a and rave like a 
maniac; but inst of such a thing being 
manly and smart; it ig childish an@ stupid. 
Whenever a man allows*his temper to get the 
better of him, heise: defeated—ia the sport of 
un-reason, of elements-of:destraction, 

Tue policy of right-doing cannot be doubted. 
Every intelligent. man woman must see 
that in nearly every instance it pays richly 
and fully for whatever labour and’ self-sacri- 
fice it may involve; and, in the few cases 
there may.he, where they: cannot.scee this resalt, 
most of them’ havesnfficient faith in the law 
to trust it. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


a 


To.Kzsp Burrak ror Winter Use —If holes 
are made deep into the butter with a round, 
clean stick, and ‘these holes filled with a brine, 
so strong that.an ega will float in is,,the top.of 
the, butter covered. with a olean cloth soaked in 


the brine, and the tub kept-in a cool place, the 
butter will Keep~ perfectly for two or three 
months, 


Aprie Snow.— Bake threeapples:in the oven 
till quite soft, then sorape out all the pulp and 
beat till smooth, and let it gek anite cold. ‘Then 
take three whites of eggs and beat them up, 
Add the apple paip, amd beat til} alk ia: quite 
light and white, Add two onnoces of fine sugar 
gradually. Switch till quite stiff, and heap 
up on 8 glass dish. 

Cuersp SANRWwicHEs, —Cnt some slices of 
bread:a day old; am-eighth of an inch thick, 
and some very thin slices of Gruyére cheese, 
Pick. the leaves of a quantity. of watercress, 
and mince them.as-fine,as: you can; them dry 


dry them again; *then knead them with as 
much fresh butter as they will take up, adding 
avery, little als, 


. if bread, press 
, cut Out the sandwiches,.into. the, 
voy hisenite, and serve imunes' 





of Gruyire 
then ¢ 
aan. 
» diately. 


Tux yield ofsilk im these islandsie valned | 1t 


‘land.is the Rev. John Ell 


lately entered upon his ninety -nin th year, 


them, ina cloth, mince them still more, and | di 








MISCELLANEOUS: 


Tae Russian Government it building « rail. 
road across Siberia to the Pacific Ooean. 
Phere will be four thousand miles of tack and 
Pahoa hundred miles of river transporta- 


Many persons use, the phrase “in a trice ” 
who hava no phe Ne its meaning, A 
trice isthe sixteenth park of » second of time, 
The.-hour,is divided .inte sixty. minutes, the 
minutes into sixty seconds;and: the second 
into sixty trices, or thirds—Spanish tris. 

A REMARKABLE clogk haa been recently set, up 
in the ing-room:.of tee, municipal. library 
as Ronen, Francg. A single winding keeps it 

i some odd. months, 


tion in 1816, and was;:bhought by the- city of 
Rouen in 1838. 

Tue first Scotsman handed down to pos- 
terity in connection with a cas¢ of drnnkenness 
from whisky. was, Darnley.: foron one occasion 
he distingnished himself by making, one of his 
French friends, drunk on aqua compesita, of the 
inebriating qualities of which the Frexrehman 
may have been too sceptical. 

Tue oldest clergyman in the Church of Ming. 

iots, «: Vi Of tana. 
wick, near Stroud. Mr. Elliots:-was born on 
9¢h. December, 1791, and, has ~~ 

e 
has held the Vicarage of Randwick for over 
seventy years, the sole clerical charge of his 
pro ‘life. 

An effective way of stopping runaway horse 
is practised in Russia. A cord’ with a slip-knot. 
is placed around the horse's neck near‘the neck- 
strap. ‘To this slip. noose is attached'a pair of 
reins, which may be thrown. over the dash- 


‘board ready to be seized af once. When the 


horse starts, the extra reing are taken up, and 
the cord istightened aroand the horse’sthroat. 
The most furious horse, thus choked, stops 
instantly, and will not kiek or falk 

Tux, New. World is. in process, of sending 
homes, te: the Old. The: latess export from 
Canada takes the form of wooden touses, 
which are put-together-atthe place of manu- 
facture, in order to see that the ‘flute join,” 
then, ie Pieces are. numbered, packed, and 
floated down the St. Lawrenee fox. exportation. 
No donbt we shall have asighs,of these cgriosi- 
ties exe long; in. certain suburban goarter 
wherebuilding is going hand over hand. 

A yew feature in the modern, watch isan 
“ appointment dial,” whichwill fill,the place 
of the conventional seconds dial, usefal to few 
people save doetors and racingmen. The hour 
and minute hands on this dial can be ‘adjusted 
to any time it may be desired to injpress espe- 
cially upon the memory, in coppection with an 
i ing engagement, so thatany man. who 
looks at his watch often enough: will:now: be 
enabled to gain a reputation for punctuality, 

Tar lightness of anowflakes is the result of 
their heing so great. when compared 
with their volume, and is accouvted for in 
some degree by the large quantity of air amid 
their frozen particles: Snowflakes contain 
about nine times as many volnmes of air, 
entangled, so to speak, among. their crystals, 
as they contain water. Very fine and lightly 
deposited snow occupies about twenty-four 
times.as much space as water, and is from ten 
to twelve times lighter than an equal bulk of 
that finid. 

Ropies,are now much dearer thay diamonds. 
They-are the rarest of alligems.. A five carat 
ruby is worth five times as much money as & 

amond of the same weight. The wife of a 
Californian racing man owns one of, the finest 
rubies. known in the, United. States, It is 
the famous stone said to have been given to 
Lela Montez by the king of Bavaria. It ig 
ae at £2,000, A London. firm. owns the 

sé ruby in the world. 1b is,thesizoof a 
small filbert, and throws out a wonderfal red, 
radiant glow of light. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Torrrz.—See answer to “Pink.” The questions are 
identical. 

Constant Reaper.—We do not know the quotation. 
It reads like an epitaph. 


A. H.—The colour of the man will make no difference. 
The marriage will be quite legal if properly performed. 

Awxiovs Hvussayp.—Your wife can remove her own 

8, if she can show that they bave been paid 
‘or out of her own 

Anxrovs Onwsz.—Write to one of the papers devoted to 
matters connected with the army navy. You will 
get the information at once from either of them. 

Sweer Viotzr.—White exalts all colours by raising 
their tone ; consequently it is unsuitable to com- 
plexions which have the least disagreeable tint. 

H. 8.—To destroy the insects which have eaten into 
the leather binding of your books, sprinkle them with 
any one of the insecticides that are sold by chemists. 

Diex.— must astampon the letter, just 
eee tee Cdn hie capieeaian 
and address ‘‘To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 

Rex.—Books were formerly sold at stalls stationed at 
the gates of untversities, hence booksellers became known 
as whence comes our modern word stationers. 


A Four Yzars’ Reaper.—The Paris Exhibition was 


Dora.— Bathe your face in tepid water to which a 
little powdered borax has been added to softenit. It 
may not accomplish all you desire, but It will contribute 
something towards it. 


Pinx.—Many young are troubled in the same 
way. Proba! you req medicine. to a 
medical man or a chemist. You will most likely find 
the annoyanee vanish in time. 

Aw Otp Reaper.—1. There is a book published on the 
subject. Any bookseller will get it for you. The cost 
of it is trifling. 2. We never attempt to give medical 
advice. You must apply to a doctor. 


Dewprop.—We should be very 


Nesta.—We think it would be highly improper for 
her to do so. We could not approve the conduct of a 
woman who, under any circumstances those of 
absolute necessity, dressed herself in man’s q 


Anwis.—A Sp of 
a Ee eee nie ot 
blood to whieh you refer. It may be that 
services of a physician who 

attention. 

Doves — fo cusantns enter sits Ey Reem 
Cc 

SET acta e aia than 


ot charge for loss of 
would, of course, change: 


of 
day, which was Pharaoh 
a feast unto all his servants.” 
him up to the last 


Onze Wao Wants To Know.—A “ Breeches Bible” is a 
Genesis it reads that Adam and Eve 


H. L—Till the time of Pope VII. the title of 
" Pope” was given to all bishops He however, in 
1076, decreed that thenceforth it chenla bo applied culy 
to the Roman Papa, or Pontiff, the 


Rupszrt.—Sir John Franklin made three expeditions 
previous to the one that ended 


italy, On tl fe ct oot fm 1545 and numerous relief 
continued to 


years at least. No effort out th aaa tae 
was 

gallant fate. 

Beginner of letters by members of 


Ce a eet The children of 

tleman lady are no 

whatever to iy me my te 

. There are so my Ag 
80 


consider of 


BE 


ONE WORD. 


“‘Wrirs me an epic,” the warrior sald— 
“ Victory, valour, and glory wed.” 


* Prithee, a ” exclaimed the = 
“ Prowess, adventure, and faith unite.” 


** An ode to freedom,” the orled— 
\ Liberty wen aad wrong debea” 


“‘Gtve me a drama,” the scholar asked— 
“* The inner world in the outer masked.” 


“ Prame ” the artist =_— 
* Power oad eaion in Recinens pinged. 


+ ” the maiden sighed— 
bid Ppt ae tn Hn the morning wide.” 


“ Nay, all too long,” said the busy 
«« Wrie me a line tastead of apage.” 


The swift years the heard, 
** Your poem apy dewghow 3 


He looked in the maiden's eyes, 
ghrp bed pop oy Pe 


From the below to the lights above, 
And one-word poem—Love. 


Max.—The climate of the west coast of Africa is | Pe fam 


extremely try to Buropeans, as the heat {is so it. 
Should you docttie to accept the offer you have had to 
go to Brass, in Guinea, we should advise you to be very 
temperate in your manner of living when out there. 


Back warp Boy.—The moon's semi-diameter, (in miles) 
divided by 238,885 is equal to the tangent of the — 
you mention. Multiply, , 288,885 by 
tangent, and you will have the eter In miles. 
Double this and you will have the diameter in miles, 


A Svurrerer.—1l. For ordinary chilblains kerosene oil 
is excellent. Apply with a soft cloth. 2. A remedy for 
itching feet from frost-bite is hydrochloric acid, one 
ounce ; rain-water, seven ounces. Wash the feet with 
it two or three times a day, or wet the stockings with it 
until relieved. 

InpustRY.—To work the back stitch or oe 
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and may be had of all 


NOTICE.—Part 337, Now Ready, St post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol LIL, erie ia cloth, & 
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